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Terms.—Four Do.ars per annum, in advance, 
or if remitted before the expiralion of the first month 
after the commencement of a volume ;—otherwise Five 
Dollars will be charged. Three copies will be sent to 
one address wpon the receipt of Ten Do"lars, and 
seven copies upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 
Subscribers may remit, at owr risk, by mail; and 
current bills, of sound banks, in any of the Slates, 
will be accepted in payment. 


Complete sets of the Register—to include 
the first fifty volumes (octavo), with index to the 
first twelve volumes, and of the twenty-three vol- 
umes (quarto)—can be furnished. Odd volumes, 
from Vol. 13 to Vol. 50 inclusive, with index, and 
from Vol. 51 to Vol. 73, with index, can also be 
obtained. 








National Affairs. 
Tax, Witeouik Nebuaeabitedad The hie’ 


gate of the appropriations, made by the last Con- 
gress, is as follows : 


APA N 


Civil, Diplomatic and Miscella- 

neous $6,301,605 743 
Military, including Fortifications, 

Indian Department, Revolu- 

tionary and other Pensions 7,937,161 96 
Naval, including naval pensions 9,601,882 91 
Post Office Department 4,328,391 00 
In fulfilment of the treaty with 

7,260,000 00 


Mexico 
$35,429,041 623 





Total 


~~ 
“or 


Treasury Crracutar.—The following impor- 
tant Circular from the Commissioner of Customs, 
dated 19th April last, was inadvertently omitted 
at the proper time. It will be seen that a reduc- 
tion of the cost of collecting the revenue is ren- 
dered imperative : 

Sirn,— You will receive herewith a copy of An 
act requiring all moneys receivable from custe ns 
and all other sources, to be paid immediatety into 
the Treasury, without abatement or reduction, 
and for other purposes.” 

I am instructed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to invite your allention to the 4th section of 
this act, which limits the expenses of collecting 
the revenue from customs, after 30th of June 
next, to the *‘ sum of one million five hundred and 
sixty thousand doilars per annum, together with 
such sums as under the law are paid into the 
Treasury for drayage, cartaze, labor and storage, 
and in preportion for a less time.” 
From the accounts and estimates 

rendered to this department, it 

appears that ‘*the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms,” for the current fiscal year, 
ending on the 30th June next, 
will be about 

For the next fiscal year, com- 
mencing on the Ist July next, the 
act referred to limits these ex- 
penses to an amount not exceed- 
ing $1,560,000 





$2,100,000 





And consequently requires a reduc- 


tion of about $540,000 


The receipts from “ drayage, cartage, labor, 
and storage,” being uncertain in amount, are not 
estimated as available resources. 


It willbe apparent to you thatthe ready co- 


operation of all the officers of the customs will 
be necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
of this act; any aid that you may afford, or any 
suggestions that you may make will be highly 
valued. To this end [{ request that you will 
promptly furnish to this office a list of all the per- 
sons inany way connected with the customs at 
your port, designating the dates of their original 
appointment, and their present appointment, and 
the rate of compensation received by them, to- 
gether with a descrip ion of the nature of the 
services rendered by each, aud a statement of the 
reduction that can be made, and the manner in 
which the same can be effected, with a due re- 
gard to the public interests. I am, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant. 


-y 
—~—or 





Survey or Great Savt anp Uran Laxkes.— 
The St. Louis Republican informs us that the ex- 
pedition for a Trigonometrical and Nautical Sur- 
vey of the Great Salt and Utah Lakes, and the 
surrounding country, lying in the northern por- 
tion of Upper California, is now being fitted out 
in that city. Ithas been organized (says the 
Republican,) by Colonel J. J. Abert, of the Topo- 
graphical Bureau, the command given to Captain 
Howard Stausbury, assisted by Lieutenant J. W. 
Gunnison, of the Topographical Engineers—a 
corps which may well be called the working men 
of the army. ‘The point of departure in the spe- 
cial examination of this part of the great and 
mosiJy unexplored basin, is Fort Hall, on the Lewis 
Fork of the Columbia river, and thence directly 
south, by a new route to the Salt Lake, which 
forms so remarkable a feature in that interesting 
valley between the Sierra Nevada and the Wah- 
satch and Timpanozee Mountains, now chiefly 
held by the Utah tribes of Indians, and in which 
the Mormons have made a settlement, on the 
inner edge of the basin near Utah Lake. The 


|survey will particularly develope the agricultural 


resources of the country, with a wew, to the 
supply of our forts and troops stationed in that 
country, as also to embrace the astronomical, 
meteorological and other purposes which shall 
give a complete view of its physical geography, 
and then explore another new route, on the re- 
turn of the expedition, by which access may be 
had to the great basin. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Altorneys. 


Wm. Halsted, of New Jersey, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the district of New Jer- 
sey, vice James 8S. Green, removed. 

Henry W. Miller, of North Carolina, to be At- 
torney of the United States for the district of 
North Carolina, vice Duncan K. McRae, removed. 

James M. Ciark, of Rhode Island, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the District of Rhode 
Isjand, vice Walter S. Burges, removed. 

William W. Stickney, of New Hampshire, to 
be Attorney of the United States for the District 
of New Hampshire, vice Josiab Minot, removed 

James R. Lawrence, of New York, to be Attor- 
ney of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York, viee George W. Clinton, re- 
moved. 


Land Officers. 


Charles H. Williams, of Wisconsin, to be Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Milwaukie, Wiscon- 
sin, vice J. Albert Helfenstein, removed. 

Seneca W. Ely, of Ohio, to be Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys at Chillicothe, Ohio, vice Johan L. 








| Green, who declines the office. 








NO. 6 BANK ALLEY. 


George H. Slaughter, of Wisconsin, to be Re- 
gister of the Land Office at Mineral Point, Wis- 
consin, vice Albert W. Parris, removed. 

James F. Mahan, of Missouri, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Palmyra, Missouri, vice Ben- 


jamin Davies, resigned tu take effect 30th June 


next. 

Isaac Leffler, of Iowa, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Stillwater, Minnesota, vice Cor- 
nelius S. Whitney, resigned, to take effect 30th 


| June next. 


Marshals. 

George W. Jackson, of Rhode Island, to be Mar- 
shal of the United States for the District of Rhode 
Island, viee Barrington Anthony, removed. 

Samuel Garfield, of New Hampshire, to he 
Marshal of the United States for the District of 
New Hampshire, vice Cyrus Barton, removed.} 


Collectors. 

William Garnett, Norfolk, Virginia, vice Con 
way Whittle, removed. 

Lory Odell, Portsmouth, N. H., vice A. Jenkins, 
removed. 

Jonathan R. Bullock, Bristol, Rhode Island, vice 
Wm. J. Miller, removed. | 

John Young, Sandusky, Ohio, vice Wm. Patter- 
son, removed. 


Naval Officers. 
John McClintock, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 


vice Daniel Vaughan, removed. 
Adam 8. Coe, Newport, Rhode Island, vice Geo. 


| C. Shaw, removed. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


Asa B. Waite, North Kingston, Rhode Island, 
vice George T. Nichols, removed. 

Joseph Paddock, Jr., Newport, Rhode Island, 
vice A. Atkins, removed. 

John G. Needham, Pautuxet, Rhode Island, vice 
James Fisher, removed. 


Appraiser. 


John H. Withers, Philadelphia, from May 31], 
vice Benj. E. Carpenter, removed. 


oe 


Justice of the Peace. 


Thomas Donoho, to be a Justice of the Peace in 
the county of Washington, in the District of Co- 
Jumbia. 


Indian Agents. 


William Butler, of South Carolina, to be Indian 
Agent for the Cherokee Indians, vice Richard C. 
S. Brown, removed. 

John Drennen, of Arkansas, to be Indian Agent 
for the Choctaw Indiana, vice Samuel M. Ruther- 
ford, removed. 

Thomas Mosely, Jr., of Missouri, to be Indian 
Sub-Agent for the Wyandott Indians, vice Richard 
Hewett, removed. 


Depuly Postmasters. 


C. P. J. Arion, Madison Indiana. 

Thomas Clowes, Troy, New York 

William Woodward, Middleton, Connecticut. 
George Roberson, Ogdensburgh, New York. 
H. H. J. Naff, Wilmington, Delaware, 


a> ad 


“or 


Appointment by the Secretary of the Interior. 


John Kelley, of New Hampshire, to be Pension 
Agent at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, vice Rich- 
ard Jenness, remaved. 

Israel W. Kelley, of New Hampshire, to be Pen- 
sion Agent at Concord, New Hampshire, vice 








Isaac Hill, removed. 
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DIPLOMATIC, 

3. > The Yon. Tuomas Oremson, U.S. Charge 
d’Affaires to Belgium, sailed on Taursday last, 
with his family, to London, en route to the Court 
of King Leopold, to resume the place and posi- 
tion he has hejd for several years, and from which 
he was temporarily absent on a visit. 


- 





ARMY. 
HONORS TO GENERAL WORTH, 
Wak Department, 
General Orders, Acjotant Generai’s Office, 
No. 32. Vashingion, May 24, 1849 


The painful duty devolves upon the Depart- 
ment of announcing to the Army the death of 
Brevet Major General W. J. Worth, Colonel of 
the Eighth Regiment of Infantry, who died the 
7th of May, 1849, at his post, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

General Worth entered the army a Liextenant 


on the Pacific coast, taking possession of, garri- 





in 1813, and served with distinguished credit du- 
ring the war with Great Britain. His whole life 
has been devoted to the service of his country, 
and he has been charged with many conspicuous 
and important commands. His brilliant and suc- 
cessful conduct in the campaigns of Florida and 
Mexico was rewarded by promotion to the two 
highest grades in the army. 


tary Commander on the Mexican and Indian fron- 
tiers of Texas, his long, useful, and patriotic ca- 
reer is suddenly terminated. 
dier of superior merit and a gentleman of high 
personal accomplishments, will long be severely 
jelt. 

As appropriate military honors to the memory 
of the deceased, each post within his late geo- 


graphical department will fire minute guns, (thir- | 
teen,) commencing at 12 o’clock, M., and display | 


the national flag at half staff from the same hour 
till sundown on the next day after the receipt of 
this order. 

The usual badge of mourning, if not already 
directed, will be worn for thirty cays by the Offi- 
cers of the Army serving in the department late 
under his command, and by those of the regiment 
of which he was the Colonel. By order : 

R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


iL $> The Arkansas Democrat on the 27th ult. 


And now, while in | 
the performance of the responsible duties of Mili- | 





His loss, as a sol- | 





| Saturday morning last, bringing London and Liver- 
| pool dates to 12th inst. 


—_——— 


gaged during the whole of the war with Mexico| 


soning and building forts, makirg excursions into 
the interior, &e. 


Navat Court Martiat.—The Court Martial 
at Norfolk closed its proceedings in the case of 
Commodore Read on the 2l:t inst., when his 
defence was read by W. B. Reed, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia. The court will be detained in session 
for further proceedings. 


3L3> The U.S. sloop-of-war, Vanpa.ia, was 
launched at Portsmouth, Va., on the morning of 
the 26th inst. 


3-S> Commander George S. Blake has been 
ordered to the U.S. steam frigate Mississippi, as 
Fieet-Captain of the Mediterranean Squadron, 
and Lieut. Bushrod Hunter to the Corvette, Joun 
ApaMs, bow fitting out at Boston. 


3- >> The U. S. sloop-of-war Fatmoutu, Com- 
mander Pettigru, sailed from Boston on the 16th 
inst., to join the Squadron in the Pacifiie. 


3L>> The U. 8S. frigate Sr. Lawrence, was 
expecied at Southampton, England, from Lisbon, 
to take in supplies preparatory to her proceeding 
to the river Weiser, and the Baltic. 








Foreign Intelligence. 


~oe 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 
The steamship Catepoyra arrived at Boston on 


The news, particularly that from Germany is 
of the deepest interest. The people and the sove- 
reigns are at issue upon the subject of the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution by the several 
States, and have revolted. The following sum- 


braces the information of greatest moment. 


mary from the Public Ledger, of this city, em- | 


of government is to be provided for by the Pay. 
jiament. The defeat of the French troops 
Rome has taken the government by surprise, anq 
the letter of Louis Napoleon to Oudinot, pronj- 
sing to send him aid, excites much comment jy, 
the democratic French newspapers, whieb deny 
his right todo so. The assembly has passed re. 
solutions against the ministry and the government, 
that the original object of the expecition to Rome 
should not be turned aside. 

To which we add further details from the Bos- 
ton and New York papers, as follows: 


Enerann.—The bill for the modification of 
the Navigation Laws has been carried in the 
House of Lords by a majority of ten in favor of 
the Ministry. This result has given to the Whig 
Ministry a new tenure of office. 

In the House of Commons the Parliamentary 
Oath Bill, having for its object the removal of 
Jewish disabilities, has been read a second tine 
by a larger majority than before. 

Mr. Roebuck was about bringing before Par- 
liament his plan for the better government of 
the Colonies. He also moved the apposntment 
of a committee to aseertain the amount of debt 
due from foreign Governments to British sub- 
jects. 

The argument on the writ of error brought by 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. McManus has been read 
to the House of Lords. Without hearing the 
counsel for the Crown, the Law Lords and 
Judges unanimously direeted that the errors as- 
signed by plaintiffs could not be maintained— 
therefore the argument and judgment of the 
Queen’s Court of lrejand stands affirmed. The 
seplence ol transportation wii} probably be cuar- 
ried into effect on the Ist of June. 

It is rumored that Duffy’s prosecution wall be 
absndoned. 

The London papers of the }ith state that a 
joint note of the Courts of Great Britain and 
France has been addressed to the Cabiwet at Si. 
Petersburgh, mtimating their disapproval of the 
intervention of Russia in the contest between 
Austria end Hungary, and insisting that said in- 
terference be withdrawn. 


CoNTINENTAL ArrairRs.—The whole of Conti- 





The people of Germany are bent upon United 
States Federalism, so writes the correspondent of 
the Times. Thirty-one German States, with nine 
millions of population, have declared in favor of 





except as provided for in that instrument. In the 


| general conflagration. 


| 
| 
| 


the Constitution, and will allow of no alteration | 


states that Lieut. Hagner, of the Topographical | other States a majority of the people are repub- 
Corps, had passed up she river on the Monday | licans inspirit. In Bavaria some of the regiments 
previous, en route to California, on the tour of | of the Landwehr have resolved to support the 
reconnoisance between bort Smith and San Fran- | Constitution, and the King has expressed his wil- 
cisco. Col. Miles, of the Fifth Infantry, passed | lingness to accept it under certain conditions. 
on to Fort Smith the same day. Dr. Peyton, re- | "Phe King of Wurtemburg has submitted to the 
cently ordered by the War Department to report | Central Government, and the people of Prussia are 


nental Europe seems ready to burst into one 
The quarres between the 
parliaments throughout al} the various divisions 
of Germany, and their respective Princes, has 
reached the tighest pitch ; and in Saxony a con- 
flict has already taken place, whieh was decided 
jor the people, who fought with the government 
troops for seven hours. The loss of lite was 
very great. The railways were destroyed to 
prevent troops from Berlin arriving in sufficient 
numbers to overpower them. ‘The Prussian 
force, however, came opportunely, causing a mo- 
mentary tyanquilily, secured by malitary force. 
The fight was revewed next day, with cannona- 


to Gen. Arbuckle, for service as Surgeon to the 
escort of the California emigrants apd the engi- 
neer Corps, had returned from Fort Smith on his 
way tov Washington. ‘lhe escort and engineers 
leit Fort Smith previous to his arrival there. 
Western Mivirary Post.—Major W. F. San- 
derson, of the Rifle Regiment, is ordered with 
two companies of that regiment and one of tie 


nearly unanimous in favor of the Constitution. 
, The Rhenish provinces of Prussia have threaten- 
| ed to sunder from the Prussian government unless 
the German Constitution is asserted. The Frank- 
| fort Assembiy has resolved that the first Parlia- 
ment of the empire shall be elected on the 15th 
‘of July next, and meet at Frankfort on the 15th 
of August. If Prussia does not recognize the 





Sixth Infantry, to establish a post near Fort La- | a tm pentose, oth afar Aetrs ae 
amie, on the Upper Platte river., Brevet aud | 6 _—s 
1p nce we | those re snted shall enter he d 

pad as _ masa 8 presented shall enter upon the duties of 
acting Major Joho 5. Simonson, with companies | Basneer. aftentaisinit the act tnfent the. Maticna’ 
B and G of the same regiment, is ordered to es- | Pe rR? ee hieh pr sho. tin ilemnbend. <, "Tha 
tablish a post in the vicinity of Fort Hall, or the |“)? ) y 

Beat iti P Valley:’ ‘Lhe J . sm essence | uinistry at Frankfort has declared with reference 

pre: ees ate a Snir Wenn mee, to the promise of the King of Prussia to subdue 

probably at the point where the route to Califor- iodine! - - ‘ 

| revolution throughout Germany, that the Central 


ved eaaden prin ian * Government cannot allow the claim of any par- 

: | ticular State to the general direction of common 
measures for the maintenance of public order, 
| end the peace of the empire, that duty having de- 
volved upon the Central Government. 

The Hungarian waris still being carried forward 
with almost undiminished success on the part of the 
_Magyars, The Austrian Government had called for 

3L>> The U. 8S. razee, Inperenpence, Lieut.) Russian aid, and a hundred thousand troops were 
Richard Page communding, bearing the broad | reported to be marching to her relief; but doubts 
pennant of Commodore R. W. Shubrick, arrived are expressed whether even Austria and Russia 
at Norfolk from the Pacific on the 15ih inst.— | combined can conquer the enthusiastic Hunga- 
all well. 'rians; especially as Croutia, Gallicia and ‘Tran- 

The Independence left Boston in August, sylvania, and perhaps other States, are thought 
1846, and arrived at Monterey in 125 sailing /to be all but ready to join harids with Hungary 
days. Inm-April, 1847, she biockaded’ Mazat-| against Austrian rule. Kossuth has been appoin- 


-— < o— er — 


NAVY. 


3L>~ The U. S. sloop-of-war Fatmourn, sailed | 
from Boston on the |Oth inst., to join the Pacific | 
squadron. 


ding until the night of the 7th. The batise was 
again renewed at four v’clock in the morning, 
and a deadly warfare was going on in the sirecis 
at the latest advices. 

Intelligence to the Sih says that hostilities 
raged between the royalists and the people to 
the disadvantage of the latter, withoul an same- 
diate prospect of termination. 

‘Lhe members of the Provisional Government 
have been outlawed, and a rewaru offered fur 
their heads. 

At Leipsic a disturbance had broken out be- 
tween the wililary and the people. After a shert 
struggle the people were repulsed, and a large 
number killed on both sides. 

Accounts trom Berlin to the Sth, state that an 
insurrection broke out at Breslau on the 6th. 
The troops aid people were fighting im the 
streets. 

lt is also rumored that an 
bri ken out at Coblentz. 

While these convulsions are occurring, the 
Ausiriabd government is in danger of dissuiution 
by the continued success of the Hungarrans, who 
ure in possession of Gran, Raab and Ryraraw- 
Russia ip the meunlime is advancing large bodies 
ol troops against them. All the accounts repre- 
sent the excitement to be at the highest pitch 
anong the Hungarians, and that m will take 
more than Russia and Austria combined to quell 
them. 

Endeavors are waking to create a revolution 
in Gallacia. In fact irom Posen to Pesth, the 
whole country is involved, aud om the eve ol 
hostuities. 


insurrection had 





Jan, and with the Congress and Cyranne was en-! ted President of Hungary, and the future system 


‘lhe Danish war. still continues, but itis cou- 
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ducted on both sides in a feeble and languishing 
manner. On the 7th instant, an engagement 
took place, in which the Danes were defeated. 
The loss on either side is not stated. 

From Paris, the report is still repeated that 
the rupture beiween the President and M. Na- 

oleon Bonaparte is complete. A fierce quarrel, 
itis said, rages between them. Their quarrels 
increase the dangers which surround the bodies 
of the army, the privates and officers of which 
seem to have been greatly wrought upon by the 


socialists. 


A serious riot has taken place in the ranks of 
the 7th light infantry, stationed at the Hotel des 
Invalides. Sergt. Maj. Boychot having had his 
name placed among the lists of socialist candi- 
dates for the Assembly, was arrested. The men 
insisted on his release ; a riot of serious charac- 
ter ensued ; the officers were disregarded and 
defied, and, at length, Boychot was sent off to 
Vincennes, but not without great difficulty. The 
regiment has been sent away from Paris. The 
same insubordination prevailed in many regi- 
ments, as the socialists, by the most unceasing 
efforts, continued to seduce the soldiers from 
their duty; but the check which the French 
troops have met within the Papal States, has 
moved all France to the centre, and touched 
the people on their lenderest pvint—the glory of 
France. 

In Italy, the advance of the French expedition 
has been checked by the resistance of the repub- 
licans of the Roman States. In two encounters, 
the French were driven back with great loss, and 
Captain Qudinot, a relative of the General, was 
taken prisoner. General Oudinot, unprepared 
for such a reception, has withdrawn his troops 
jour leagues from the city, and there waits for 
reinforcements and further instructions from his 
government. The French had 130 killed and 
400 wounded. 

The French general marched, on the 27th ult., 
from Civita Vecchia. The account of his tur- 


ther progress is furnished by telegraphic de- | 


spatehes. General Oudinot had set out on his 
march for Rome, where, according to every in- 
furmation, he was called by the wishes of the 
people; but having met, trom the foreigners 
who occupy Ro.ne, more serious resistance than 


he expected, he took up a position at sume dis- | 


tance from the city, and was waiting the arrival 
ol Lhe rest of the expedition. No dale was given, 
bul it is probable that General OQudinol was near 
Rome on the 30th ult. On the 26th, the Roman 


Constituent Assembly propounced the following | 


decree :— 


The Assembly, in consequence of the commu- 
nicauons made by the triumvirate, commit to 
the triumvirate the office of saving the republic, 
and repelling force by force, during the sittings. 


It was stated by Mazzini that the triumvirs 
had received a deputation of three of Gen. Ou- 
dinot’s ollicers, wuo, vu being required to assign 
a reason for the occupation ot Civita Vecchia vy 
an armed foreign ivece, stated thal the first rea- 
600 Was to preserve the Roman Siates trom an 
Austrian invasion, which was already meditated, 
aud bemg prepared; that the secoud was to as- 
cerlaiu precisely what were the sentiments of 
he populauoun with regard to the form of go- 
Verument they judged tue most Convenient, aad 
lo seek lo pul ms train, aud promote, a periect 
reconciliation between Pius 1X. and the Romaa 


people, 


Un the 27th, the Constituent Assembly re- 


_ solved to adhere to their resolution of oppusing 


' the entrance of the French into Rome, aad con- 


tinucd the preparations for defence. Orders have 
been issued lu undermine the Melvian bridge, 


' and the approaches ou the side ol the seaboard. 


Barricades, wilh Cannon, are crecied on the road, 


/ and ihe gates and streets that lead to Civita Vec- 


Chia, ‘Lhe long covered gallery erected by Pope 
Borgia, between the casiie St. Angelo and the 
Vatican palace, has been blown up with powder, 
and the materials used to biock up the avenues 
Ol the city. 

A deputation of the Central Committee had 
protested agamst the invasion, und iniermed 
General Oudinvt that Rome would resist bis eu- 
trance by force, and vlow up the Quirioal, the 
Vatican, and Si. Peters, which were wuiready uu- 
dermined. 

_ tue General replied that his instructions were 
Mperative, and tuat he would eater Rome vy 


, lorce, if not quietly received. 


A letter frum an eye-wituess gives the follow- 


} SS account of the attack ow the city :— _ 


| A company of the Ist battalion of Tuilleries 
isent on to the gates of Rome, being received 
with musket shots, returned in good order, and 
soon after part of the division advanced and 
penetrated without difficulty into the enciente of 
the capital, of which the streets were barrica- 
ded ; but they were received by a well-fed fire 
of musketry, and a shower of missiles from the 
windows and roofs of the houses. The 20th of 
the line, which was in the front, was severely 
treated. A company of voltigeurs was almost 
totally destroyed. At last, seeing the impossi- 
bility of continuing a struggle which became fa 

tal, General Oudinot orcered the retreat, and the 
expeditionary corps occupied, at this moment, a 
strong position near Rome. 

We had about 200 men killed, of whom some 
are officers. Amongst them is Mr. Harris, Aid- 
de-Camp of General Oudinot, and several hun- 
dred wounded. 

The correspondent of the Daily News, writing 
from Rome, on the 34 instant, stated that the 
French did not enter Rome at all, and all the 
fighting took place outside the walls. ‘The gates 
of San Pancracio, Pertez, and Cabaltegeri were 
the points of attack. A sortie was made by Gari- 
baldi, as the French advanced, and the latter are 
said, by the correspondent, to have lost 600 killed 
on the spot. There were 452 French taken pri- 


were heard to declare that they had been tricked 
into the expedition by promises of being led 
against the Austrians. 

{t is said that, in the attack on Rome, General 
Oudinot was nearly taken prisoner. The Italian 
|combatants had caught hold of him, and his men 
had great difficulty in rescuing him. 

On Toursday, the Paris papers gave no certain 
information of the entry of the French troops 
into Rome. All we learn is, that the Neapoli- 
tans were marching upon that city, and it was 
said that the French would occupy it before 
them. 
| ‘Phe Constitutionnel states that it was reported 
|that the French army had made good their entry 

into Rome, and had taken several prisoners, 
/among whom were only tive Romans. ‘This re- 
| port, however, does not appear to rest upon any 
| sufficient authorily. 

Immediately upon the receipt of the news of 
| the French expedition having received a check 
at Rome, the President addressed the following 
letter to General Oudinot, which was published 
in the Moniteur :— 


Evisee Nationa, May 8, 1849. 


My Dear General:—The telegraphic news 
announcing the unforeseen resistance which you 
have met under the walls of Rome, has greatly 
grieved me. [ had hoped that the inhabrtants of 
Rome, opening their eyes to evidence, would re- 
ceive with eagerness an army which had arrived 
to accomplish a friendly and disinterested mis- 
sion. This has not been the case. Our soldiers 
have been received as enemies. Our military 
honor is injured. I will not suffer it to be as- 
sailed, for reinforcements shall not be wanting 
to you. Tell your soldiers {| appreciate their 
bravery, and take part in what they endure, and 
that they may always rely on my support and 
my gratitude. My dear General, receive the 
assurance of my sentiments of high esteem. 

(Signed,) Louis NapoLteon Bonaparte. 





Latest News. —House of Lords.—The royal 
asset was given by commission to the following 
bills: —Exchequer bills ; Out-door Paupers; Dis- 
training for Rents; Recovery of Wages ; lreland 
Protection of Justices; Ireland Spisits; Lreland 


and several private bills. 

Lord Beaumont gave notice that he should put 
questions to the Government, on Monday, on the 
subject of the invasion, by the French, of the 
Roman States. Lord Warncliffe gave notice of 
his intention to move the omissiun of certain 
clauses in the Navigation bill, when the bill went 
into committee. ‘The Earl of Carlisle then mov- 
ed the second reading oj the Poor Law Ireland 
Rate-in-Aid Bill, entering into a lengthened de- 
tail of the measures which had been taken dur- 
ing the last three years for the relief of Lrish dis- 
tress. The bill was consequently carried by a 
majority of 1. Tne House agjourned at 20 min- 
utes to 2 o’clock. 

House of Commons.—1n answer to Mr. Osborne, 
to the question whether any information had been 
received of an advance of the Russian troops in- 
to Hungary, Lord Palmerston stated that such 





soners, many of whom, when crossing the streets, | : 
| over which states that a revolt had taken place 


Petty Sessions ; Prisoners’ Removal ; Ireland bills, | 


—_——_ 
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information had been received from the Charge 
d’Affaires at Vienna, and that it had taken place 
on the application of the Emperor of Austria. 

Mr. B. Cochrane asked whether the Govern- 
ment had received information of the advance of 
the French troops to Rome, and whether any 
mediation was intended. Lord Palmerston said 
the Government was in possession of despatches 
on the subject: there was no intention of media- 
ting between the Romans and the French. 

Paris, May 11.—In the Assembly to-day, the 
Minister of War contradicted, as upon authority, 
the statement of Ledru Rollin as to the loss the 
French Expedition to Rome had sustained. Pri- 
vate letters, however, some of which have been 
published in the National, re-aflirm the statement 
of the extreme severily of the loss which the Go- 
vernment wish to conceal. 

Rome Still Unconquered —Advices from Rome 
of the 2d have been received at Paris. The city 
still remained unsubdued. Gen. Oudinot had not 
made any further allempt. An exchange of pri- 
soners had been effected, the French giving up 
the battalion Malghera, who were captured at 
Civiia Vecchia. ‘The Roman Government have 
placed the city of Ancona in siege. 

We learn that the Neapolitan forces were at 
Albano on the 2d instant. 

Revoluiion in Hanovecr.—Flight of the King.— 
We have just received intelligence from han- 


/in thal city, the civic guard of which had sided 

















with the students of the Polytechnic school, upon 
which a collision took place between them and 
the few troops that were in the city, and who 
were overpowered, Subsequently the King had 
Hed. Jt is said that an offer of the assistance of 
live thousand Prussian troops liad been made pre- 
vious to and in anticipation of this outbreak, but 
bad been declined by him. 

The Troubles at Leipsic.—We learn from Leip- 
sic, that very severe pecuniary loss will be sus- 
tained by the tragers frequenting the fair which 
was completely closed, aud the goods and booths 
removed under inspection of the military en the 
7th inst On the evening of that day the city 
remained quiet. 

Dresden Insurrection Put Down.—The insurrec- 
tion at Dresden had, on the 8ih, been quite over- 
come by the military, and the city was quiet. 

The Outbreak at Breslau —Some particulars 
have reached us of the outbreak at Breslau, al- 
though the military had on the 8th, succeeded in 
suppressing the disorder, yel itstill required their 
Coustanl Vigilance lo prevent a renewal of them. 
‘The city was declared in a state of siege, and 
wiiitary rule entirely prevailed. Barricades of 
a very lormidable character had been erected, 
and the conflict had been of a very serious cha- 
racter; they bemg well manned, and in their 
delence the loss of life was very great. 

Expected Rising at Cologne.—An insurrection 
at Cologne was aimost hourly expected ; the cily 
was greatly agitated, ‘Tne autucrities had de- 
clared that the first commeacement of a distur- 
bance would be the signal for declaring the city 
in a State ol siege. 

Outbreak at Elberfeldt.—At Elberfeldt (well 
kuown tor ils cotton manufactories) a serious 
vulbieak had taken piace. Here the armed 
wilitia had come serivusly in contest with the 
King’s troops. It was reported, on the 8tb inst., 
thal six persons had beeuo killed, and a large 
number wounded. 

Disturbances at Dusseldorfi—At Dusseldorf, also, 
disturvauces had vccurred but nol of a very se- 
rious batuie, ‘The whole of the Rhine provinces 
are IN @ uost excited stale, and ready tu explode 
like a tain of gunpowder—throughout the whole 
Ruive country tue armed militia are disaffecte4 
toward the King of Prussia, and in favor of the 
Franktort Assewbly. 

Trouble in the Palatinate —Bavarian advices 
state that ail foreigners have been obliged to quit 
Sandau in the Pajatinate. Our Jetters state wat 
disturbances prevailed in that quarter. 

Russians in Gallicia.—Letters from Vienna to 
the 7th inst. have been received, By these we 
are inlormed that a considerable body of Russian 
lroops were being poured into Buckowina, a Dis- 
trict of Gallicia, in Austria. ‘The E-nperor nad 
returned to the Capital, where he was received 
with every sympiom of popularity aud enthu- 
siasm. ‘ 

Our latest advices from Hungary inform us that 
the Hungarians were forming an immense army, 
say 100,000 meu ; and uniess Russia brings a very 
large force to the aid of Austria, there is not 
much chance for the latier; and that ere she can 
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regain her lost position, she must calculate upon 
a large expenditure of men and money. 

The Jatest advices were that the Hungarians 
had had a decided advantage at Lieva, which 
they had captured, “Jellachich’s army is repor- 
ted to have been actually destroyed. Gen. Wel- 
don had been wounded. 


From Mexico.—The Correspondent of the 
New Orleans Picayune, writing from Mazatlan, 
under date of April 9, says:—The Peruvian 
barque Fanny, Captain De Brot, arrived here on 
the 7th inst., direct from San Francisco; whence 
she sailed on the 29th ultimo. 

A short time before the Fanny left, one of the 
boat’s crews, belonging to the U. S. flag ship 
Ohio, ran away with boat and all. They were 
pursued, captured and brought back. Shortly af- 
ter the crew being called to perform some duty, 
they refused to turn out or obey the orders of the 
officers ; in cousequence of which about thirty of 
the leaders were confined in irons—a court mar- 
tial was being held on board the Ohio, and it was 
the opinion that Commodore Jones would hang a 
number of the conspirators. ‘There was much 
disaflection in the wavy. All of the officers of 
the sloop of war St. Mary’s bud bcen ied by a 
court martial save two. 

The United States propeller Massachusetts ar- 
rived at San Francisco ou the 25.4 March. At 
San Francisco the country is in a very insecure 
state, 

‘The Monitor of the 24th ult., states that a file 
of the ** Alta Califorman,” published at San 
Francisco, iad just come to hand, reaching up to 
the 15th of March. 

These state that several meetings had taken 
place there, ct which resoiutions were passed to 
organize a Legislative Assembly compused of fil- 
teen members, charged with the task ol framing 
Jaws lor the preservation of order and the proutec- 
tion of trade and commerce within the district oi 
San Francisco. 1t was also resolved that three 
judges should be elected for the auministration of 
justice, 

The Picayune speaks of seeing on the 8.h a let- 
ter-daled the 24th ult. at Vera Cruz, from a to- 
reign merchant, which confirms the above iali- 
mulion given by the Siglo. 


Vera Cruz road, and a police force is to be orga- 
nized for protection. 

Gen. Almonte announces, for the benefit of 
gold seekers, that the duty levied on the import 
of gold is unlawful, though there is the usual tax 
on its export when coined. 

From Havana —By the arrival of the steam- 
ship Isthmus at New Orleans, seventy hours from 
Havana, the Picayune has received files of Ha- 
vana papers to the 28th ult. inclusive : 

Venezuela papers had been received in Havana 
up to the 30th of March. They give a lamentable 
description of the ruin into which all branches 
of native industry had fallen, and the wretched 
state of the revenue consequent thereon. No 
mention is made of the previously reported pro- 
nuvciamentos in the eastern provinces of Mar- 
garita, Cumana and Barcelona. 

Chilian papers from Valparaiso of the Ist 
March have also arrived in Havana. The ap- 
pestance of the United States steamers in the 
Pacific, and the continued flow of American pas- 
sengers across the Isthmus, on their way to Cali- 
fornia, had excited grave apprehension in Chili 
that the commerce of that part of the world 
would become centered in our territory. The 
gold regions were bidding fair to depopulate the 
western side of the Pacific, according to the cor- 
respondence of the Valparaiso Mercurio. 

‘The number of vessels entering Havana, ap- 
pears to be on the increase. On the 24th ultimo, 
there entered eight ships, four brigs and one 
schooner; and on the 25th, fourteen vessels, of 
which eleven were ships. Of the first mention- 
ed vessels, five were American ships. ‘Ihe jour- 
nals congratulate the Habaneros on the flourish- 
ing commerce of their city. The trade of Ma- 
tauzas is also increasing. There were twenty- 
six packet ships in Havana on the 231, trading 
between that port and the ports of Spain. 





From THE Brazos.—The steamship Telegraph 
arrived al New Orleans on the 17th instaut with 
dates from Brownsville to the 9th. 

The Indians have of late been continuing their 
depredations on the whole line of he Rio Grande. 
Several members of a surveying expedition, who 
had just returned to Brownsville from the inte- 
rior, reported that while in the vicinity of Rey- 





li is represented that the people of California 
had organized a government, which disavowed 
ihe authority of Gen. Smith as governo., and had 
anbulled bis prohibition excluding foreigners trom 
working the mines. On this point we must wail 
further news, lor we are not willing to suppuse 
fora moment that Gen. Smith’s authority has 
been suspended. It could not fail to be known 
to our correspondent at Mazatlan, and he would 
pol have negiected to mention it. 

‘The Monitor, two days earlier, (the 22d,) says 
Gen. Smith t.as organized a good police, aud ta- 
cilly permits every one who vhooses to dig at the 
placers; that it would be impossible lor him at 
present to hinder them. 

Several meetings had been held in San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose ol oppusing the introduction 
ol slavery ilo the Country, with a View lo great- 
er picfit the labor of the indians. 

‘Lhe winter bas been intensely severe both in 
Calilornia and Oregon. Jt was reported, that in 
the latter territomity a placer of gotd had been 
discovered , Dut thuse who explored the banks o! 
lhe rivers, sower aud Bunt, touud no traces ol 
the precious metal. 

A merchant at San Francisco writes to El 
Monitor, under date vf the 9th March, as follows: 

“dt seems that throughout the immense extent 
of the placers, scarcely a foot of earth can be 
found thal does not contain gold, and there are 
points where every batea (something between a 
shovel full and a tow) of earth yrelus a pound of 
the precious metal, Everything is valuable here ; 
bul particularly jabor auu trausportation. From 
here to Santa Clara—41 miles—the cost of the 

voyage in a launch is 3400 to $500.— Miserable 


hocks sedi jor $150.—isoarding 1s $5 a duy, &c.”” 


nosv, the Indians kept hovering around their 
cam p,the strength of the surveying party only pre- 
venting the Indians from attacking ul. During the 
slay of the expedition at Reynoso, accounts daily 
reached it from the interior, of the butchery of 
women and children, by the savage foe. The 
lag of the 9th says: 

Nearly the whole country, from thirty-five 
miles above Brownsville to Fort Ringgold, a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles, has been almost en- 
tirely abandoned, the inhabitants crossing the 
river to the Mexican side for protection. What 
a few weeks since were populous ranchos, with 
broad and well cultivated fields, are now almost 
deserted wastes. We also learn by the steamer 
Corvette, just down, that the Indians are prow- 
ling in Bumerous bands about Fort Ringgold, in 
Starr county, and that just before the boat leita 
Mexican was killed almost under the guns ol 
the Fort.—Ali the residents and laborers at the 
Salt Lake have been driven off, andsome killed. 
‘lhey have passed this place and visited the ran- 
chos within a few miles. 

Nothing is said in the papers about the cholera 
at Brownsville or Matamoras, and it is therefore 
presumed the pestilence has disappeared from 
thal region. 





Later From Yucatan.—Caplure of Bacalar.— 
The steam:hip Galveston, which arrived at New 
Orleans on the )9th inst. from Honduras, with 
dates to the ]2th, brings intelligence of the cap- 
ture of Bacalar by the Yucateco expedition, 
which had been despatched against it from Sisal, 
and of several conflicts between the Government 
forces and the Indians, which preceded that event. 

Bacalar was defended Ly 500 Indians, and the 


| 








In Mexico, the state of Coahuila has peuuuon- 
ed the Congress for imdemuily, tor the territory 
of which it was despoiled by the trealy of Giauad- 
alupe. 


‘Lhe cholera seems to be proceeding towards 


the capital. it was at the lust accounts not tar | 125 Indians on the otber. 
irom Puebla, the peopie of which town were in| 
consternation at ue prospect of a visit from the | 


scourge. 


Don Rafael Espinosa has been appointed Go 
vernor of Lower Caliiornia. 





attack was made by 1000 troops. After a con- 
flict of not more than half an hour, the Indians 
fled precipitately, leaving the place in possession 
|of the Government troops. ‘Ihe relative loss 
| sustained was two Yucatecoes on ove side and 


From New Mexico.—The St. Louis Republi- 
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heey furnishes the subjoined intelligence from 


Santa Fe, obtained from a file of newspapers to| doubt, and in whose disposition to do so 1 nave 4B 


|the 6th of April, and verbal intelligence to the | confidence which f trust you wil 
‘wo moie dilipences had been robbed on the 15th. 
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= __ SS The na 
In consequence of the non-arrival of troop; F js probab 
designated for the ninth military district, Coy. FF connecte 
Washington issued orders for the raising of five F pent of ' 
companies of volunteers, to be received for six F  — yast and 
months unless sooner discharged—three of then — the Unite 
to be mounted. The Republican says that these F = many pr 
military preparations are made i consequence F there wa 
of a coalition between the Eutaws and the Apa. F me more 
ches, and probebly other Indian tribes to the F pressed t 
South to carry on a war of depredation agains, * phical di 
the unprotected settlements. : terprise | 
{n addition to this volunteer force, Capt. Judd, F- gaged. 
3d Artillery, left Santa Fe on the 21st of March, F- The e} 
with instructions to Major Beale, at Taos, fur — for thed 
service. He took two pieces of his;battery with F = question 
him, the remainder of the company being equip- gaged th 
ped as cavalry. man of | 
In the early part of the mont) Lieut. Whitiel- my husb 
sey, 1st Dragouns, with a portion of his company, ships, “ 
encountered a war party of the Eutaws pear the men, [of 
Rio Colorado and routed them. Lieut. Whittel. for three 
sey had twoof his men killed; the loss of the upless st 
enemy, as far as could be ascerlamed, was tey or some 
killed and several wounded. the close 
The citizens of New Mexico are very indig- from the 
nant at the impudent claim set up by Texas to of 1847 
the jurisdiction over their territory, and are deep. ships, th 
ly chagrived that the late Congress did not make ment we 
some provision lor the establishment of a civil for and | 
government over them. ‘Their present situation being in 
in regard to the government and laws Is inlolera- of provi 
ble, though they Lvelieve that Col. Washington purpose 
(who exercises supreme command) does ail in fitted ou 
his power to Make the administrativa of the gov. to three 
ernment as acceptable as possible. First, 
In the Santa Fe Republican of the 6.h of April ship we 
there are several spirited arlicies denouncing lhe westwa 
proceedings of the Senate on,and the debate Secon 
which followed the presentation of, the memorial course ¢ 
of citizens of New Mexico asking for the estab- vis’ Str: 
lishment of a civil government ip that territory, And, 
Our readers will recollect this debate—Mr. Ben- Arctic 
ton and Mr. Clay tov having defended the right of Hudson 
the people oi New Mexico lo present the petition; Was Sup 
and wiessrs. Foote, Calhoun, and others, having their si 
spoken of the petition as ** msolent,” and as ema- This 
wating from persous who had no authorily to under | 
make such a request on behalf of the people.— jriend, 
Mr. Caihoun and other Senators who resisted the Sir Job 
petition of the New Mexicans are hundled will. in Apri 
vut gloves. me es 
INTERCOURSE WiTH JAPAN, although as yel expedit 
strictly forbidden by the Japanese governme|, any jut 
seems desiined to be opened by the Awericans, this se 
our whalers having during the last season visited the obj 
the coast by hundreds, aud exchanged civililies ded fut 
with the junks, as well as relieving those in dis- plete f 
tress. ‘ne Honolulu Friend intorms as thal a Piover, 
young sailor named Ronald McDonald, of the aud to 
Americao whaler Piymouth, was, at his own ur- approa 
gent solicitation, leit on the coast in an open ibg an 
boat, furnished with provisions, arms, &c., with expedi 
ihe determination of doing something towards mand ¢ 
opening that hermetically sealed empire. He 13 lor Da 
a sou of Archibald McDonald, Esq., formerly oi the sti 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, a young wan of goolf Sound 
education, and he was specially ambitious Wp closed. 
penetrate the mysterious seclusion of the island ice, an 
empire, having long before, at the Sandwich Is {rom h 
lands, arranged with Captain Edwards, of the them t 
Plymouth, tu be set ashore on the coast oi Japa. vessels 
He expected to pick up a knowledge of the lau Ve 8¢ 
guage and make his way to Jeddo, there to ef chlran 
ready to perform ihe part of interpreter as soon = Leddy 
as the English or Americans should succeed 0h whales 
opening a trade with the Japanese. Wheu loi” ‘y ha 
seen, his little bout was entering a bay on tite ol pro 
island of Tee Shee. Another whaler, the Uncas,e- has no 
picked up at sea the rudder of his boat 5 and \h" eR: S 
is not kuown what has become of the bold advetF has Sp 
turer. But we stall bope, in course of time, OF” for Lue 
hear of him again, and perhaps from him, in th BES, as 
form of a book, expounding some of the lates! eore ’ 
wonders of this taboocd empire. ckigel 
that 
a years 
Public Documents me 
) . in the 
ween ey OPN td St IA AA AAR Aen il wus 
LETTER FROM THE LADY OF SIR JOH) Which 
FRANKLIN TO THE PRESIDENT U! passag 
THE UNITED STATES. Deen « 
Beprorp Puacez, London, April 4, 1849. F aa ve 
Sir: 1 address myseli to you as the head of *F sae 
great nation, whose power to help me 1 cann'F ta 
1 not deem pee of thi 


sumptuous. 
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The name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, 
js probably not unknown to you. It is intimately 
connected with the northern part of that conti- 
nent of which the American republic forms so 
yast and conspicuous a portion. When I visited 
the United States, three years ago, amongst the 
many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, 
there was none which touched and even surprised 
me more than the appreciation everywhere ex- 
pressed to me of his former services in geogra- 
phical discovery, and the interest felt in the en- 
terprise in which he was then known to be en- 

aged. 

The expedition fitted out by the government 
for the discovery of the Northwest Passage [that 
question which for three hundred years has en- 
gaged the interest and baffled the energies of the | 
man of science and the navigator] sailed under | 
my husband's command, in May, 1845. The two | 
ships, ** Erebus” and * Terror,” contained 138 | 
men, [officers and crews,] and were victualled 
for three years. ‘They-were not expected home, 
upless success had early rewarded their efforts, 
or some casualty hastened their return, before 
the close of 1847; nor were any tidings expected 
from them in the interval. But when the autumn 
of 1347 arrived, without any intelligence of the 
ships, the attention of her Mayjesty’s Govern- 
ment was directed to the necessity of searching 
for and conveying relief to tuem, in case of their 
being imprisoned in ice or wrecked, and in want 
of provisions and means of trarsport. For this 
purpose an expedition, in three divisions, was 
fiited out in the early part of last year, directed 
to three diflerent quarters simultaneously, viz: 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the 
ship would come out of the Polar Sea to the | 
westward, (or Behring’s Strait.) | 

Second, to that by which they entered on their 
course of discovery, ob the eastern side, (or Da- | 
vis’ Strait.) 

And, third, to an intervening portion of the | 
Arctic shore, approachable by land from the | 
Hudson Bay Company’s settlements, on which tt | 
was supposed the crews, if obliged to abaadva 
(ueir ships, might be found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed | 
under the command of my busband’s faithful | 
Jriend, the companion of his former wavels, De. | 











am led to hope by his Excellency the Russian 


of saving theic perishing fellow-men from de- 


(as might be the case, of solving the problem of 
| the untound passage, or the still greater glory ol 


of £20,000 sterling to any ship or ships of any 
country, or to any exploring party whatever, 
which shall render efficient assistance to the mis- 
sing ships, or their crews, or to any portion of 
them. This announcement, which, even if the 
sum had been doubled or trebled, would have 
met with public approbation, comes, however, 
too late for our whalers, which had, unfortunately, 
sailed before it was issued, and which, even if 
the news should overtake them at their fishing 
grounds, are totally unfitted for any prolonged 
adventure, having only a few months’ provisions 
on board and no additional clothing. To the 
American whalers, both in the Atlantic aud Pa- 
cilic, | look with .more hope as competitors for 
the prize, being well aware of their numbers 
and strength, their thorough equip nent, and the 
bold spirit of enterprise which animates their 
crews. But | venture to look even beyond these. 
1am not without hope that you will deem it not 
unworthy of a great and kindred nation to take 
up the canse of humanity, which [ plead in a na- 
tional spirit, and thus generously make it your 
own. 

1 must here in gratitude adduce the example of 
the Imperial Russian Government, which, as [ 


Ambassador in London, who forwarded a memo- 
rialon the subject, will send out exploring par- 
lies this summer from the Asiatic side of Beh- 
ring’s Strait, northwards, in search of the lost 
vessels. {[t would be a noble spectacle to the 
world if three great nations, possessed of the wi- 
dest empires cn the face of the globe, were thus 
to unite their efforts in the truly christian work 


struction. 
li is not for me to suggest the mode in which 











such benevolent efforts might best be made. 1 | 


will only say, however, that if the conceptions of | 
my own mind, to which | do not venture to give 
ullerance, were realized, and that in the noble 
competition which followed, American seamen 
had the good ‘fortune to wrest from us the glory, 


Saving our adventurous navigators from a linger- 


| Receipts 





ing fate which the mind sickens to dwell on, 
though I should in either case regret that it was 


Sir Jobn Richardson, who landed at New Yok | not my own brave countrymen in those seas 


in April of last year, and hastened to join his 


men and boats, which were already in advance | 


toward the Arctic shore. Of this portion of the 
expedition | way brietly say, that the absence of 


any intelligence from Sir John Richardson, at | 


this seasouw, proves he has been unsuccessful in 
the object of his search. The expedition inten- 
ded lor Bebring’s Strait has hitherto been a com- 
plete failure. 1t consisied of a single ship, the 
Piover, which, owing to her setting off tov late 
aud to her bad sailing properties, did not even 
approach her destination last year. ‘The remain- 
ing and must important portion of the searching 
expedition consists of two ships, under the com- 
maod of Sir James Koss, which sailed last May 
lor Davis’s Strait, but did not succeed, Owing to 
(he state of the ice, in getting imto Lancaster 
Sound ull the season for operations had nearly 
closed. ‘lhese ships are now wintering in the 
ice, and a slore-ship is about to be dispatched 
{rom hence with provisions and fuel io enable 
them to stay out another year ; but one of these 
vessels is, iu a great degree, withdrawn from ac- 
live search, by the necessity of watching at the 
enlrance vf Lancaster Sound for the arrival of 
intelligence aud instructions from England by the 
whalers. 

1 have entered into these. details with a view 
of proving that, though the British Government 
has not lorgotien the duly it owes to the brave 
men whom it bas sent on a perilous service, and 
has spenta very large sum in providing the means 
Jur Luew rescue, yel that, owing to various cau- 
bes, he means actually in operation for this put- 
pose are quile inadequate to mevt the extreme 
exigence oi ihe case; Jur it must be remembered 
that the missing ships were victualled lor three 
years only, and that oearly four years have now 
tlapsed, soe that the survivors of 80 maby winters 


in the ice must be at the last extremity ; and also | 


iL must be borne in mind that the channels by 
Which the ships may have altempted tu lorce a 
passage to luc westward, or which they may have 
Deen compelled by adverse circumstances lv lake, 
are very numerous aod complicated, and that one 
Uf Lwo ships Caunot possidly, in the course of the 
Next short summer, explore them all. 

‘Lue Board of Admuira'ty, under a conviction 
of this fact, has been induced to oller a reward 


whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet should | 
rejoice that it was to AMERICA we owed our re- 


Stured happiness, and should be forever bound to | 


her by ties of affectionate gratitude. 
1 am not without some misgivings while | thus 
address you. ‘The intense anxieties of a wife 

and of a daughter may have led me to press too 
| earnestly on your notice the trial under which 
| we are sutfering, (yet not we only, but hundreds 
of others,) and to presume too much on the sym- 
| pathy which we are assured is felt beyond the 
limits of our own land. Yet, if you deem this 
to be the case, you will still find, | am sure, even 
in that personal intensity of feeling, an excuse 
for the tearlessness with which | have thrown 
myself on your generosity, and will pardon the 
homage I thus pay to your own high character, 
and to that of the people over whom you have 
the high distinction to preside. 

Il have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 

| your obedient servant, 





JANE FRANKLIN. 


REPLY OF THE SECRATARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF at 
Washington, April 25, 1849. 

MapAm :—Your letter to the President of the 
United States, dated April 4th, 1349, has been 
received by him, and he has instructed me to 
make to you the following reply: 

The appeal made in the letter witn which you 
have honored him, is such a3 would strougly en- 
list the sympathy of the rulers and of the people 
of any portion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States who 
share so largely in the emotious, which agitate 
the public mind of your own country, the name 
of Sir John Franklin has been endeared by his 
heroic virtues and the sufferings and sacrifices 
which he has evcountered for the benetit of 
maukind. The appeal of his wife and daughter, 
in their distress, has been borne across the wa 
ters, asking the assistance of a kindred people 
to save the brave men who embarked in his un- 
fortunate expedition; and the people of the 

United States, who have watched with the 
deepest interest that hazardous enterprise, will 
now respoud to that appeal, by the expression of 
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their united wishes that every proper effort may 
be mede by this government for the rescue of 
your husband and his companions. 

To accomplish the objects you have now in 
viaw, the attention of American navigators, and 
especially of our whalers, will be immediately 
invoked. All the information w the possession 
of this government, to enable them to aid in dis- 
covering the missing ships, relieving their crews, 
and restoring them to their families, shall be 
spread far and wide among our people, and ail 
the Executive government of the United Siates, 
in the exercise of its constitutional powers can 
effect to meet this requisition on American en- 
terprise, skill and bravery, will be promptly un- 
dertaken. 

The hearts of the American people will be 
deeply touched by your eloquent address to their 
chief magistrate, and they will join with you in 
an earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is on the 
waters, that your husband and his companions 
may yet be restored to their country aud their 
friends. 

I have the honor to be your iadyship’s friend 
and obedient servant, 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
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Finances of the State —The annual report of the 
Treasurer of the State of Rhode island gives a 
full and accurate exposition of the public finances. 
The receipts aud expenditures for the past year, 
were aS annexed :— 


from May Ist, 1848, to 
April 30th, 1849. 
Balance in treasury, May Ist, 1848. 


$275,890 57 
126,478 25 





$402,363 82 
Expenditures for the year ending 


April 30, 1849. 323,330 56 





Balance on hand May Ist, 1849 $79,035 26 

The estimated receipts for the ensuing fiscal 
year are $559,257 84; and the estimated expen- 
ditures for the same period, $381,307 49; leav- 
ing oun hand, May Ist, 1850, a balance ol $177,- 
950 44. 

The liabilities of the State amount to $1,271,- 
914 37. These include the public funued debt, 
due as follows:—Due and uncatled for, $5,9V0,- 
00; due in 1850, 16,000 00; Due im 1851, 368,- 
6VU0 00 ; due in 1852, 113,000 00 ; in 1354, 10,- 
VOU U0; due in 1855, 270,000 U0; due in 1896, 
132,500 00; due in 1860, 53,000 0U. The re- 
sources of the State are stated al $954,594 16. 


Virginta.—The Legislative Assembly of the 
State, met in extra session on Monday last, for 
the purpose of revising the codes. 

No quorum of the Senate appeared. In the 
House, the resignation of Paulus Powell, receut- 
ly elected a member of Congress, was read, and 
the Speaker authorized tu issue a writ for a spe- 








cial election. [The time of election is under- 
stood to be 7th June.] 

Mr. Moncure, from the Committee of Revi- 
sion, made a report from the committee, and 
explained the manuer in which the committee 
were appointed, and the labor assigne i them du- 
ring the recess of the sessten. le stated that 
bul a few more pages of the report remained to 
be printed, none, he believed, to be written. It 
gave him pleasure to say that in the course of 
next week, the Legislature would be in pusses- 
sion of the whole of it. 

The amendments of the Committee to the re- 
port of the Revisors (Conway Robdinsoa and 
John M. Patton, Esqrs.,) had been examined by 
those gentlemen, and the greater part of them 
tud received their sanction. In the form of a 
pamphlet the House is now presented wilh a 
view of them. 

Mr. Moncure explained the general nature of 
the bill reported by the committee at the present 
time and of those inte..ded to be reported during 
the progress of the session. It was designed that 
the Code of Virginia should be an entire work, 
comprised in one act, and embrace the whole 
body of the law, civil and criminal. ‘To report 
a bill embracing all the subjects comprised with- 
in such a code, would be liable to several objec- 
tions. Ali the paris were not now prepared, and 
it was most convenient tor the Legislature, com- 
posed of two brauches, that the House should 
coasider one portion, send it lo the Senate lor 
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their consideration, and afterward take up ano- | to Mobile; and in twenty hours or less citizensof; And the following table will show the value 

ther portion. This course was pursued by the/ Missouri, Ohio, Kentueky, or elsewhere may | of those crops of cotton, at the average it sold at, 

great State of New York, in 1825, when she en- | leave Columbus, in Kentucky, the upper termi-| of the respective seasons at Mobile for the threg ‘ 
acted her celebrated code. That code was di-| nus, end arrive in Mobile with their produce in| years: | 
vided into five parts, and each separately consi- | one-fifth the time they could reach New Or- 

dered. Jt was pursued by the State of Massa-| Jeans. _wamole @ 

chusetts in 1833, when her code was enacted. Before I proceed to the other very interesting 2 o- ws 

That code was presented to the Legislature in | portions of this branch of the subject, I will here =e RESIS & 

in four parts, and the whole afterwards thrown | allude to such internal improvements as are al- . en > > 

into one act. Following this latter example, the | ready completed or are in active progress : = —anis & 

committee present to the House of Delegates a Complete. Miles. Soe Sa 

bill covering the first Report of the Revisors,| The \uscle Shoals canal fo 353 | so 

with the amendments agreed upon by them and | Funtsville canal pm 16° e 

the committee, from which every one may see | Tyseumbia & Decatur railroad do 44 | eae 

what issproposed. ‘ Montgomery & West Point nearly do 87 5 m= 

Mr. M. then presented a bill, embracing part Cuhawba & Marion do do 35 = 
of the committee’s labors, entitled * A bill con- se esease ls & 
densing the code of Virginia,” with the follow-|  Ganals and railroads, length 2173 S23 8= 5 | — 
ing enacting clause: + SSsaslge 

. A railroad from Selma, or some other point on ~ @2=0/9 3 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That the | the Alabama, to the Tennessee river sone con- = Sis at ~~ Se 
matters therein contained sha'l constitute a part, necting the Tuscumbia and Deeatur with the mn SOM 1 
the first of the Code of Virginia, to lake effect Mobile and Ohio road; and another from Blake- p+ bay 
at such time as shall hereafter be prescribed. ly opposite Mobile, to Columbus, Georgia—each @ sodisie 

Which was laid on the table for the present. | of which would add greatly to the traffic and S 255 

And after some conversation in reference to| wealth of the State, and pay good dividends— 2 ces 
the manner of proceeding in the consideration of | are perhaps the only ones of importance econtem- =~ Ban 
the report, an adjournment took place. plated. | = 

a ee To continue with natural advantages: From | : 

Aasama.—The snbjoined communication in Tuscaloosa, on the Warrior, in the direction of | s S22/18 3s 
reference to the resources of thls State and the| Selma, on the Alabama, are bituminous coal-| s Sas le = 
proportion of wealth she contributes to the natioa- care and iron ore, with map nt Sees 200 soft S 5 3 2iZS S&S 

Par . imestone quarries, in rich and inexhaustible pro- ° rs 
al welfare, is taken from the National Inielligen- aac oe diately on navigable streams. The a 
cer of the 28th inst : lands are covered with splended forests of white Mie ge o % 

Natural Advantages.—Open to the Gulf of | and live oak, cypress, pone, cedar, mulberry, * bth I ms This | 
Mexico on the South boundary, with a spacious | hickory, &c. Water power is unlimited and | 3 oO D ae a 
bay, over the bar of which ships drawing twenty never-failing. Irrigated by so inauy streams, as | mt a big ots 
and three-quarter feet at low tide safely ride, and | indicated by 1,945 miles of navigation, with the | South, 
into which all of her rivers (with two exceptions) | innumerable tributaries thereto, the lands of| Enormous as this is, yet the great interest of sid onal 
flow—the one invites thither ships of the largest Alabama are of amazing superioriory, as their Alabama, as well as the whole South, does not du i 
class, and the others bears to Mobile, from the | productions hereinafter noticed will exhibit, and, | yield so profitable a dividend on the capital in- rey ve 
fertile valleys and plains above, their valuable | With a climate temperate and Uniform, it is de-| yested as other investments elsewhere do. pele 
productions. Alabama is watered by the follow- | cidedly healthy. Wealth.— But, to renew the subject, let us oe ae 
ing noble sivers: Produclions.—To regard alone the ascertained | glance at her wealth, and what she bas done to aseile 

: ; 41g ‘ value and extent of the surplus products of Ala-| promote the national welfare. eng 
~ 29 Pe © £ Dama which we ship off, compared with those of Ist. Of lands she owns 15,011 520 acres, and, reine 
en 2 =, 2» 2 3 SD . other States, omitting an estimate of our own | besides what her citizens have paid for Spanish reach a 
So: 28 SS:" 8.5 aes a oe heavy consumption of corn, wheat, hogs, calle, | and French grants and school lands, they have all the | 
5. Ae eg 62 saa cd ) sheep, umber, cotton consumed in home manu- | paid into the Land Offices of the Government oothaa] 
a rr < 5 ao = ra S factures, value of negroes raised, and horses and | $17 000,000 for lands in their wild state. resent 

22m < mules raised, which would amount to several, © 94, She has paid to Maryland, Delaware, Vir- : hind 
millions-- confining ourself to the surplus pro-| ginia, &c. enormous sums for the three hundred a 

ad ductions, J say we will, | think, do so with some) thousand negroes she owns. Cotte 
Ee § ec2882 f&e98412 i pa as eeotevs ies — 9 pant iy the _ 3d. The capital invested in foreign and domes- beans 
SS SEAR OR > effort lo estimate the Pashyess ol the capt al GN | tic commerce, city and town property, houses, ing gee 
ye ss ployed to produce it. Her surplus productions | canals and railroads, manufactures, bauking and atising 
= 3 ~ ace Seta id turpentine, mabufac- ee tn wt a coal ae yori toa! der tals 

=.2.e = red CO » COAl, WC. sieamboats and shipping, with the méreased va- 

a Sse o W bat is her cotton crop and its value? 1 will) jye of Jands by enecren, fencing, &c., value of — 
} an 35°. 2 artive at it in this way, and pardon me for assu-| sjaves, Jive stock, and money hoarded is very euntia 

—— ase ® “ ring those who read this thai lam quite sure | large in the aggregate amount, an estimate of tablet 
§ = See na 2 shall not be far from correct, — To the amount of| which | scarcely dare mention. astinen 
3% 3 am — 25 3, cotton received at Mobile | wil add the quality 4th. Her liberality expends in trade with the phere sy 
S no o 4 72 s 000 i raised 1D North Alabama, which is for warded other States a large portion of her income. money 
Ss 8 S = = 2% ARA ss down the Tennessee or hauled overland to Mem-| 5th, The shipping interest is largely benefitted The 
s °°? = = eo FI 27s ~ phis. J will also add the quantity which gues by the freighting of her six hundred thousand and ac 
S BSssSssueé down the Chatahooche to Apalachicola. Adding | pales of eotton, and the return cargoes purchased ties an 
OD Reeese@ eS” | these together, 1 will deduct the quanlily raised by us. ishing 
s a= iss Gee sé se in the eastern counties of Mississippi, ‘This wil) ~ With such varied and extraordinary advanta- pee 
al 7 show the crop of Alabama to resuit as per tol- ges for commerce, manufacturing, mining, ship- ond an 

. . lowing tabie ; building, timber-getting, &c., it is not to be won- the spi 
© eS a °< No, of bales of cotton for years. dered at that Alabama is beginning to direct ond The 
>, @82258 £2.32 Where received § raised. 1540-7, 1947-3, J545-y,| attention to the advantage of diversifying her Sississi 

“52 5-3 = 3 2 Pl 2605 Alabama and Mississip- aie a e} pursuits ; and, under any circumstances, 1D time, Forex 
Beeolesesess 2225 pi, at Mubile 323,462 436,661 530,000 | those vast sources of wealth now reposing within 
Ss 2e2ec8 S£s2 North Alabanra to New her borders must become transcendantiy produc- 

Pe = ake |. Orleans, as per Cen- tive. Vhe accumulation of wealth which has Alaba 

Such are our great and peculiar advantages of | SUS vt 1540, 44,229,- been going on, but which which has been regu- Missis 
navigation that our cilizens will never be com-| 474 /bS. at 210 Ibs. to «96.500 *96.500 *96.500 larly invested in the purchase of negroes, is now Louis! 
pelled to abstroct from other myestments—they E og ye ot slipped , : , being stayed from that direction, and turned to- And i 
may eboose largely of their capital for internal] “1. ‘Aramehicalae tor wards other industrial pursuits. It is obvious, In ¢ 
improvements. But there is a railroad now in Chasahudeline +50,000 +50,000 +50,000 | however, to every political economist that it 1s nivst 
progress, (he Mobile and Olto, that 1. may pro- " +... | the interest of every interest in the country to progr 
perly regard as associated with the natural ad- 469,962 533,161 676,U00-| promote the value of colton, as, should there be tnose 
Vanlages of the State. The Gulf of Mexico, | Less Eastern Mississip- a Violent transition of slave labor to the pursuits thee 
sweepibg up into this divison of the continent,| pi crop 160,000 80,000 80,000 | above alluded to, and which 1s entirely practiea- of fac 
continued northerly by the Bay of Mobile, with | ; "7 ble, a derangement of trade would ensue which more 
the Mississippi river inclining from. its mouth | Nett crop of Alabama, a would be prejudical, to say the least of it, to the bas e: 
northeast, throws this river atthe mouth of the in bales 409,962 503,161 596,000 ipteresis of other sections of the Confederacy. how, 
Ohio within four hundred and forty-five miles of _ | And when cotton sells well public lands are pur- lingul 
Mobile, the commercial emporium of Alabama. * Allowing for each year only what it was in| chased freely, and the direct interest the Govein- portic 
‘The country between those two points being re- 1840, 4s per census. y ith ment basin this matter will be readily and con- portic 
markably level, the route unobstructed by a sine) + his year the Alabama shipments by this river) yenieritty demonstrated by the following tavle, posili 
gle mountain or river, or any stream of moment, vig be some ten to fifteen thousand bags more 3 but showing the number of acres of land owned» vy the p 
aud running in its whole extent through one of " ee age frag . wo Piao agro pe yo tae aw Atith the ciuzens of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
great beauty und fertility, and already settled by | this river dubitip the seasan of Missiseypp | edttun, as| and Arkansas, the amount paid tor portions 3 
ap acilve and wealliy population, must throw } the total receipts out of it were but 122,000 bales ;| bought of the Government, and the number of Pe os 
their great trade and travel through Alabama in-| for the other years they are about correct. ) geres in each remaining unseuld ; mee} 
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Acres remain- 
ing unsold Jan. 
1, 1849. 


17,450,560 | 
14,326,430 
23,452,018 
27,464,603 
82,698,611 


Paid to Go- 
vernment for 
portion bought 
of it 


16,402,691 
4,186,394 
3,769,695 

$41,246,827 





$16,988,047 


Acres ‘owned. 


15,011,520 
15,311,650 
6,263,822 
5,942,117 


o>to 
BOFR 
Total number oe ate fh ces 
of acres in— re 
N=OM 
oD 3 Rt 2 

‘a 
e283 
nen 
Stales. Cc a or) = 
Lia's 3 
‘3254 
eee eo 


This table shows some extraordinary facts that 
are not often considered by those who abuse the 
South, namely, that besides the Government 
owning 82,693,611 acres of land, which would 
be sooner purchased up if their agricultural pro 
ductions could be promoted, these States have 
paid $41,246,827 for the lands they have alone 
purchased of the Government; and if this sum 
had been invested at the average time of their 
payment—say 1835, in six percent. stocks, paya- 
ble semi-annually, and such dividends had been 
reinvested and compounded till now—it would 
reach a total sum to-day that would equal fully 
all the bona fide capital of the North invested in 
cotton factories and shipping. | allude to this to 
present a cause why the South may appear 
behind the North in the progress of her factories, 
&e. 

Cotten factories*and iron forges are, however, 
becomimg numerous. Coal mining is attract- 
ing great attention, and from the great profits 
atising from investments in ships, and our won- 
derful faciljties for buslding, with our splendid 
timber om the spot, &c., it as not unlikely we 
shall ere long enter the isis as competitors with 
our Northern brethren in this exceedingly profi- 
table branch of thee wealth. lo Alabama our 
cilizens. are generally exempt from embarrass- 
ment, and in certain quarters large amounts of 
tnoney are known to be hoarded. 

The university and colleges, the bigh schools 
and acadewies in all the principal towns and ci- 
ties of the State, are i the highest degree flour- 
ishing ; and ihe great increase of the number of 
churches and membership, the decrease of crime 
and orderly character of our citizens, manifest 
the spreading wnfluence there of religion. 

The increase of populauon of Alabama, Mis- 
sississippi, and Louisiana, is rapid and. steady. 
For example, there were in— 


1820. 1830. 1840. 
Alabama 127,901 309,527 590,756 
Mississippi 75,443 136,621 375,654 
Louisiana 153,407 215,529° 352,411 


And in, 1850, a large increase will be found. 

in conclusion, the writer says, ‘* 1 feel the ut- 
Dust pleasure in announcing to the friends of 
progress every where thal, amongst many of 
tiose who have violently opposed all measures for 
the encouragement of euterprise and the increase 
of facilities lor the development of our resources 
more actively and profitably, practical experience 
bas exposed to, them their serious errors, and 
how, iu the most cordial manner, the most dis- 
tinguished as well as many ofthe masses ol their 
portion of the people are uniting with the other 
portion in the most liberal and enlightened dis- 
pesilion to meet the calls of the whole people tor 
the purposes alluded to, 


ai tence ey 


> The cost of collecting the revenue in 


Bn gtand 167 per cent., in France 114 percent. 


aud in Belgium, 43 per cent. of the gross income. 
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Tue Vesrs pue sy Foreign Srares to Brt- 
tTisH Sussecrs.—The following circular was ad- 
dressed by Viscount Palmerston to her Majesty's 
representatives in Foreign States, respecting the 
debts due by Foreign States to British subjects. 
It is dated, Foreign office, January, 1849 :— 


Her Majesty’s government have frequently had 
occasion to instruct her Majesty’s representatives 
in various foreign States, to make earnest and 
friendly, but not authoritative representations in 
support of the unsatisfied claims of British sub- 
jects who are holders of public bonds and money 
securities of those States, 

As some misconception appears to exist in 
some of those states with regard to the just right 
of her Majesty’s government to interfere author- 
itatively, if it should think fit to do so, in support 
of those claims, | have to inform you, as the rep- 
resentative of her Majesty in one of those states 
against which British subjects have such claiins, 
that itis for the British government entirely a 
question of discretion, and by no means a ques. 
tion of international right, whether they should 
or should not make this matter the subject of di- 
plomatic negotiation. If the question is to be 
considered simply in its bearing upon internation- 
al right, there can be no doubt whatever of the 


country possesses to take up, asa matter of di- 
plomatic negotiation, any well founded complaint 
which any of its subjects may prefer against the 
government of another country, or any wrong 
which from such foreign government those sub- 
jects may have sustained ; and if the government 
of one country is entitled to demand redress for 
any one individual among its subjects who may 
have a just but unsatisfied pecuniary claim upon 
the government of another country, the right so 
io require redress cannot be diminished merely 
because the extent of the wrong ts increased, and 
because, instead of there being one individual 
claiming a comparatively small sum, there are a 
great number of individuals to whom a very large 
amount is due. 

It is, therefore, simply a question of discretion 
wih the British government whether this matter 
should not be taken up by diplomatic negoti .tion, 
and the decision of that question of discretion 
turns entirely upon British and domestic conside- 
rations. 

{t has hitherto been thought by the successive 
governments of Great Britain undesirable that 
British subjects should invest their capital in 
loans to foreign governments, instead of em- 
ploying it m profitable undertakings at home ; 
and with a view to discourage hazardous loans 
to foreign governments who may be either una- 
blecr unwilling to pay the stipulated interest 
thereupon, the British government has hitherto 
thought it the best policy to abstain from taking 
up, us international questions, the complainis 
made by British subjects against foreign gov- 
ernments which have failed to make good their 
engagemeaots in regard to such pecuniary trans- 
actions. 

For the British government has considered 
that the losses of imprudent men, who have 
placed mistaken confidence iu the good faith of 
foreign governments, would prove a salutary 
warning to others, and would prevent any other 
foreign loans ftbm being raised in Great Britain 
except by governments of known good faith and 
ascertained solvency. Bat nevertheless, it might 
happen that the loss occasioned’ to British sub- 
jects by the non-payment of interest upon loans 
made by them to toreign governments, might 
become so great that it would De tuo high a price 
lor the nation to pay for suc a warniwg as to 
the future, and in such a state-of things it might 
become the duty of the British goverumeut to 
make these matiecs the subject of diplomatic ne- 
gotiation. 

in any conversation which you may hereafter 
hold with the 
ject, you will not fav to comaunicate to ‘them 








tertaim thereupon, as set turth in shis despatch. 
lam, etc., 


(Sigued,) PALMERSTON. 


’ 





ministers upon this sub- 


ihe views which her Majesty’s government en- 


Intelligencer of 18th inst., contains the following 
in relation thereto, being the substance of a re-” Representatives:”’—[Baliimore Sun. 


TEs 


ply by Professor Wedding, Prussian Patent Com- 
missioner to the inquiries of a correspondent on 
the subject, viz: 


‘* Every invention is submitted to the exami- 
nation of the Patent Commissioners, in order to 
ascertain whether it is quite new,or an improve- 
ment.” The Professor recommends the ‘ de- 
livery of good and correct drawings, [nothing 
said about a model.) with a clear description,” 
which should be ‘ seated or packed up in a con- 
venient way, and sent, with some lines, to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce at Berlin, by 
which the latter is informed of the application 
for a patent” for the tsing described. Patents 
not beiug granted to foreigners, it is necessary 
to name some citizen of Prussia to whom the 
grant may be made. Foreigners usually employ 
an agent to obtain their patents. The Professor 
namesa Mr. W. Exior, Kromenstrasse, B:rlin, 
as a very respectable gentleman enzage! in such 
business. Cost of Prussian patent two and a half 
Prussian thalers—fabout two dollars.] ‘ Tie 
examination is a very thorough one,” and if the 
“invented object has a likeness with an existing 
one, or the improvement ts not a real one, or if 
any publieation (as, for instance, through the 
journal of the Franklin Institute) has happened, 
the delivery of a patent is refused.” 

Port Cuarces in Enctanp,—Some idea of the 
charges made on parcels, at an Evglish port, may 


perfect right which the government of every | be inferred from the following printed list of them: 


‘* Customs and bond entry, duty and entry, doc 
ket and entry, duck dues, warehousing charges, 
dock rent, weighing, opening for customs, exami- 
nation, and rcepacking, charges paid in London, 
carriage, bills lading, freight, insurance and po- 
licy stamp, agency, &c.” 





AMERICA AND FraNnce.—In a speech at Wake- 
field, Eogiand, April 12ih, Mr. Richard Cobden, 
M. P., said: 

“The most enlightened man in France assured 
me—Michael Chevalier, one of the most accom- 
plished political economists of the day, and one 
of the most courageous of men, too, for he dared 
to enunciate his opinions in the face of the Red 
Republicans—he calculated that if all the money 
which France has spent since the peace upon her 
armaments and fortifications, over and above that 
spent for the same objects by the U. States, had 
been laid out in France as it has been in the U. 
States, it would have given them as many steam- 
boats and as many miles of navigable canal and 
railway as there are in the United States, with all 
the conseqaent amount of employment and the 
vast means of reproductive power which would 
have been consequent upon it. [Hear and cheers. ] 
What Michael Chevalier calculates for France, 
I caiculate for England. You cannot support our 
social and economical condition with this serious 


waste lor that unproductive service, ([Hear, 
hear.] 





Asouition oF CaritaL Punisument.—Since 
the year 1010, 1400 persons bave been executed 
in England, for crimes which are no longer capi- 
tal by the English law. 
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BritisH Navigation Laws anp Tue Unirep 
Sratres.—The leading provisions of the British 
Navigation Bill, as it passed the House of Com- 
mons, and now comes before the House of 
Lords, may be embraced in a nut-shell. It limits 
the coasting trade both at home and in the colo- 
nies, to British vessels, (except in India, where 
it is left to the discretion of the Governor-Gene- 
ral,) but opens the direct trade, both: with Great 
Britain aad her Culonies, to the vessels of all na- 
tions which extend a reciprocal freedom to Bri- 
lish vessels. What there ts in these provisions, 
or either of them, to disturb an @merican’s equa- 
nimity, we cannot imagine. A despatch from 
Washington states, that should the bill finally 
ey a law in England, General Taylor will 
lay it before Congress, as a proper subject of le- 
gislation; and the idea seems to be confirmed 
by the following from the National. Whig : 

“Jf in becomes a law, the subject of recipro- 
cating will, no doubt, forma large part of the 
deliberations of the next ‘Congress. For our- 

















Law or Patents 1n Prossia.—The National | ¢!ves; We deny the right of the treaty-making 


power, to take cognizance of the question. It is 
a revenue measure, and belongs to the House of 
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Stave Lasor in Factrories.—From the Char- 
leston Mercury :—Much diversity of sentiment 
has heretofore prevailed relative to the availabili- 
ty of slave labor for manufacturing purposes. 
While some have contended that the negro could 
not be advantageously employed in manufacto- 
ries, and that even if otherwise there would be 
manifest impropriety in congregaling them in the 
numbers necessary for such purposes; others have 
Maintained that there is no department of labor 
in which they can be more profitably or safely 
engaged. In such aconfiict of opinion experience 
is the only safe arbiter, and as having a most im- 
portant bearing upon the decision of this question, 
we copy from the Columbia Telegraph the state- 
ment of the Superintendent of the Satupa Fac- 
tory. Mr. Graves is from New Engiand, where 
he has had much experience in superintending 
operatives, and is familiar with the work- 
ings and discipline of the factories in that 
section of the Union. He came to the 
South with opinions made up as to the in 
capacity of the negro for Factory labor, and yet, 
after ample time has been taken to thoroughly 
lest the question, he candidly avows that his for- 
mer Opinions were erroueous, and declares his 
conviciion that slave labor is just as suitadle for 
maoulacturing purposes as the white labor of the 
North. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
we consider Mr. Graves’ opinion cs entitled to 
the highest respect, aud it will necessarily have 
great influence upon minds » hich have tereto- 
fore entertainec doubls upon this important sub- 
ject: 

Mr. Epirorn—Dear Sir:—As the profitable 
employment of lavor is engrossing the public 
mind althe present time, 1 cheerfully comply 





with your request, to furnish a statement of vur | 


experience in the employment of blacks, in the 
manufactory of Cotton gouds, 

Previous tomy coming to this Stats, a little 
more than a year since, | had always supposed 
that blacks could not be employed to advantage 
in that department of labor. This impression 
was created, nut by personal observations, but 
by the constant representation of ther extreme 
indolence, carelessness, and utler want of inge- 
nuily. 

Upon my arrival at Saluda Factory, I found io 
the empluy of that Company several black hands, 
and although a vote tad been passed by the 
Stockholders to dismiss them, and to employ ex- 
clusively while hands—yet it was necessary to 
retain the blacks until the time for which they 
were engaged, should expire. This gave me an 
opportunily to police their habits and to test their 
efliciency as operatives in a Cotton Factory. 
‘Their activity and promptness soon attracted my 
notice, aud 1 watched with great imterest and 
some curiosity, the progress of affairs, until the 
close of their term of service. At the expira- 
tion of thal time, my tormer impressions had 
entirely given place to the conviction, that under 
all the circumstances connected with the Mill, 
it would be decidedly for the interest of the 
Stockholders stil to retain in thew employ a 
large proportion of black hands. And as the 
immediate cause for the passage of the above 
vole seemed lo be removed, they acceded to the 
propusition. 

To effectthis it became necessary to employ 
several new hands, nearly allof whow had never 
belore seen a Cotto, Factory. ‘They were put 
lo (he work as new hands, feceiving no greater 
Jaciiities for learning aud perlorming their duties 
than is always allowed to such hands; aod | 
have never seen an equal number of entirely 
new bands become elhicient cperatives in less 
lime. 

I believe that an equal number of persons may 
be taken trow the farwing districts of any of the 
Northern States, with the same discriminations 
as to nalive talent, and pul to the same kind olf 
woik, and they will nol become more efficient in 
the same length of time, 

It is true that it requires skill and intelligence 
to manage collon Machinery to advantage; so it 
requires skill aud inlelligeuce to manage a farm 
or pianiation fo advantage. It does not follow, 
that because the person who works with the hue, 
does nut understand why one kind of compost is 
put in one place and a different kind in another, 





hands forthe mills at the North, preference is 
always given to those who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of intellectual culture; the entire want 
of which would be considered almost sufficient to 
disqualify the applicant for any service in the 
mill. But that deficiency in the white population 
of Massachusetts is an index toa very different 
state of things from that which the same 
deficiency denotes in the blacks of South Caroli- 
na. 

In the former State there isa school brought 
within reach of every man’s door, and he is per- 
mitted, nay entreafed, to send his children to 
school and have them educated * without money 
and without price.” If, therefore, such oppor- 
tunities are allowed to pass unimproved, It is 
not dificult to divine in what habils such per- 
sons must have been drilled. The same deficiency 
intentionally universal among the blacks, bears 
no such evidence of indolence and recklessness of 
valuable acquisition. They are early trained to 
habits of industry and patient endurance, and by 
the concentration of all their faculties to the 
few departments of human acquisition to which 
they are necessarily restricted, their imitative 
faculties become cultivated to avery high de- 
gree, their muscles become trained and maue 
obedient to the will, so that whatever they see 
done they are very quick in learning to do, with- 
out entering into any philosophical inquiry as to 
the method of duing ut. 

Our carding and spinning rooms are furnished 
with black hands almost entirely, and they pei- 
fourm theic duties as promptly and as well as any 
hands | have ever seen. 

We have thirty-eight cards and abvut five 
thousand spindles; we are making yarus of all 
uumvers, from five to twenty. We have also in- 
troduced cclored work into the Mill; and alibough 
our arrangements for the colored work are not 
quite completed, causing a smail loss in the 
amount of work, yel we are manufacturing over 
twelve thousand pounds of Cotton per week—the 
work for the last week being twelve thousand 
oue bundred and forty pounds. 

Whether it be the true policy of the South to 
employ blacks in that department of labor, or 
whether there is any real danger to be appreheud- 
ed from the influence of sensible men from the 
North to learn them, or whether it is advisable 
for the South to enter into that department of 
labor at all or not, (here can be no doubt as to the 
capacily or availability of the blacks in becoming ¢f- 














Jicient operatives, or vi (be uilimate success ol tue 
working class of the white population (if they 
persevere) in becoming successlul manulaclurets. 
J. Graves. 
Tue Furure or tHe SovurH.—The Boston 
Atlas says :—We fuily agree witu the statement 
which is often made, that so far as natural advan- 
tages are concerned, the South altogether leads 
the North in facilities for manufacturing, parti- 
cularly in the tnanufacture of cotton, She has 
water power im abundance. She has cual aod 
iron in inexhaustible supplies, of which the New 
England States bave noue; aud more than afi, 
She possesses the soil and climate on which tu 
grow the raw material, and which no law, no 
capital, no eoterprise, can take from her. lo 
this last particular, the cotton growing States 
need fear no competition. Not all the free trade 
jaws in the world, or all the protective tariffs 
thatever filled the pages of a statule vouk, cau 
transier the immense business of Colion growing 
irom the South to the Norib. It remaius there, 
lixed by the immutable laws of Providence. 
Posses-ing sil these advantages, what is to hinder 
ihe Souts from outstripping the North in the 
manulaciture of cotton? Nothing Dut the very 
tuing Which our South Carolina triend is su 
abxious to preserve and perpetuate, slavery. 


To which the Augusta Ga. Sentinel responds, as 
foliows :— the hoiuvers of slaves owe it tu theme 
seives to demonstrate, in a large way, that cviton 
can be picked, carded, spun, aud woven, as well 
as grown al the South. Nothing short of this 
will stop the ceaseless reproaches and unjust im- 
pulativus cast upon the relation of aasier and 
servaol, a8 it exists 10 this quarter of the Union. 





it as the duly of ali colton pianteis lo take hold 


of this great quesuuon of mauulacturing aud me- 


ihal therelure be cannet do justice to the plants | Chauical indusiry in good earnest, Ol all mea, 
with bis hoe—neilther dues ittvliow, that because | you are most deeply imterested in creating a 
the operauve isnot versed in the sciences or | Steady home market tur your great staple. Ol 


skilled in the mechanic aris, (bat theretore he | all wen, you are most to Ge Denefitted by proving 
cannot be efficieut at the spiuning frawe or the) that Siave labor in Georgia ts as profituble to 


joom, as ab operalive, 


you, and as uselul to the world, as iree lador ts 


1 know very weil that, in the selection of at the North, or cay be at the South, The whole 
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matter will turn in the end on the one pivot of 
dollars and cents. Slavery was abolished jp 
New York because experience proved that the 
relation of master and slave was not profitable {9 
the master. The peopte of the non-slaveholding 
States firmly believe that institution is unprof. 
able at the South—that every planting State 
would be much better off if its cit'zens woulq 
emancipate their servants. This is also the de. 
liberate opinion of ninety nine in every one hun- 
dred of the hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
from Europe, who annually flock io this country, 
remain permanently, and become a portion of its 
sovereign rulers. 

We must show by visible results that slavery 
is not incompatible with improvement of the soi; 
is not inimical to common schools and a high 
standard of general intelligence; and is not hostile 
to the most successful manufacturing, mechanica} 
and commercial industry. We can influence and 
control public opinion on all these points if we 
will only set ourselves properly and steadily at 
work to altain the objects indicated, Our sec- 
tional movements, our empty resolutions and 
‘‘commillees of safety,” are taken by the civil. 
ized world as a confession of weakness; a con- 
sciousness of wrong which can not endure the 
searching light of truth and a free discussion. 

So far is slavery from being naturally opposed 
to all progress and improvement in rural and 
mechanical arts, in internal trade and foreign 
commerce, in popular education and moral in- 
struction, that it can easily be made auxilliary to 
all these importantends, It is the perfection of 
human wisdum to make the vest possible use of 
all the means which a good Providence has 
placed at our disposal. To whom much is given, 
much will also be required. Because God has 
given us much, it will not do to say in practice 
ihat we need do nothing for ourselves. Our 
abundant means for labor, our great advantages 
of climate, sui] and water power, demand the 
most skilful use, the most profitable employment. 


We insert the following, as a proper appendage to 
the above, laken from the Natchez Courier :—The 
Mississippi Mauufacturing Compiny at Draine’s 
Mills, Choctaw county, is now in successful 
operation, yielding a large dividend. It has now 
five hundred spindles m operation, which con- 
sume daily five hundred pounds of spun thread. 
The cost of the cotton consumed every day is 
fifteen dollars, other expenses len dollars, makin: 
in all twenty-five dollars. The manufactured 
article ells readily at twenty cents, making the 
whole product of the spindles fifty-six dollars perc 
day! Whata splendid investment 

And in reference to this subject the Baltimore 
Almerican says :—I\t is not generally known that 
within the Jast year or two steps have beeo taken 
at the South with a view to supply the home 
market with domestic flour. Several large flour- 
ing establishinents have been put in operation in 
the States of Georgia and Alabama, by which 
good merchantable flour is produced from South- 
erp grain. ‘The ** Mobile Ciry Mills,” of Messrs. 
Anderson & Co., are capable of turning oul six 
hundred barrels a week, and the papers state 
that they find a ready sale for all the flour they 
can make. These milis are supplied with wheat 
from New Orleans, but during the past year they 
consumed avout three thousands bushels of Ala- 
bama wheal, bought at $1 to $1,25 per bushel. 

There are at present i Georgia several exten- 
sive mills producing flour, which finds a ready 
home aarket, and is rapidly reducing the amount 
vf importatioos from the Northern markets. In 
addition to those now im operation, it is contem- 
plated to erect one or more large flouring mills 
at Augusla, on the immense water power which 
has beeu recently introduced there lor manulac- 
turing purposes. ‘The Georgia Railroad, having 
penetrated the Cherokee region, and opened a 
channel for the produce of one of the finest 
wheat growing countries in the Union, Augusta, 
located as it Is, at its Southern termination, will 
be abundantly supplied with grain, which ber 
millers will Convert into flour for the supply of 
those markets which have heretofore drawn all 
their supplies from this city and the North. 





Corron Cutture.—Tthe New Orleans Bulletin 
says: ** The Siate of Georgia is the largest col- 
ton growing State in the Uniou, and it is alinost 
incredible that ‘ the small beginnings’ of a trade 
which is mure extensive than that of any other 
one product, are of such recent date, as to be 
within the memory of living witnesses. One 15 
slow to velieve, that the man is yet alive, who 
bought the first pound of Upiand Cotton in. Geor- 
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gia, and who with his own hands assorted and 
packed the first parcel for market, and yet such 
is the fact. 

“We gather from that excellent journal, 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, some curious memo- 
randa in relation to the rise and progress of the 
great staple, which as they have interested us, 
may likewise excite the interest of some of our 
readers. 

‘Cotton is an article which was almost un- 
known in commerce until the close of the last 
century. Of the two kinds cultivated in the Uni- 
ted States, the black seed or long staple cotton | 
was first cultivated in Georgia, about the year | 
1786, the green seed or short staple cotton, some 
years after, alihough it had been raised in North 
Carolina and Virginia in a limited way prior to 
the revolution. ‘The native place of the seed of 
the long staple cotton is believed to be Persia. 





by Alexander Bisset, of St. Simon’s Island, and | 
shipped from Savannah by Thomas Miller, in 
1788. Mr. Miller is still living in Camden coun- | 
ty, in the enjoyment of a green old age. 





| 


loug time was the only purchaser. It came to | 


bim in parcels of from 20 ibs. to 100 Ibs., and | large and certain crop. 


with bis own hands he assorted and packed it for | 
market. His exclusive and ardent zeal in bring- 
ing forward the article, gave him very early the 
bame of ** Cotton Muller,” which he still holds | 
inmuebh honor. In 1792 the growth of cotton | 
was so inconsiderable, or as a commercial article, | 
deemed of so little value, that Me. Jay, io his_ 





trealy with England negotiated that year, con-| 


sented to the stipulation that no cotton should be | 


In 1792, the entire crop of the | 2°¢ from the pens of professional gentlemen of 


imported from America. 
ralily the article. 


The Senate refused to 


holding over his down-trodden slave the rod reek- 
ing with his blood. 
tice and insult yet abated one jot, but our calum- 
niators are zealous as ever im endeavoring to 
prejudice the world against us. 
most convincing and remonstrance have alike 
been expended in vain by the South: and now 
there is nothing left us but to oppose to this fell 
spirit the most determined resistance and non- 
intercourse. 


under the existing state of things, and with our 
funds, furnish them the means to still insult us? 
It is high time we were looking to the matter, 
and that we should begin to consider our means 
of redress and deferce. 


planters, for want of sufficient encouragement in 
The first bag exported from Georgia was grown | the cultivation of the Cotton plant, are beginning 
to give atlention to the culture of Camelina Sa- 


resembling flaxseed, from which oil is expressed 
He was| in the same manner as from flaxseed. 
one of the first who engaged in the business of) is a native of Siberia, but well adapted to our 
buying cotton in the Savannah market, and for a| Southern climate. 
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Nor has this system of injus- 


Argument the 


Shall we then continue to read their papers 





Cametina Sativa—-Some of the Georgia 


liva, (or gold of pleasure,) an unctious seed 


the characteristic symptoms. Hence the neces- 
sity for prompt attention, in even slight derange- 
ment of the bowels, during the existence of ano 
epidemic atmosphere. 

3d. Frequently we find a person, apparently 
enjoying perfect health, suddenly seized with 
spasm or pain, at times intense, in different parts 
of the body, sometimes without nausea, vomit- 
ing, or looseness, but presenting the characteris- 
lic symptoms, as rapid loss of strength, a feeling 
of general uneasiness, alternate chills and fever, 
a sunken appearance of the face, a livid and 
contracted state of the skin, with a diminution 
in the force and volume of the pulse, weak voice, 
great thirst, and a sensation of heat or burning 
in the region of the stomach. ‘This stale may be 
the prelude to profuse watery discharges from 
the stock und bowels, or without them. The 
disease, unless speedily arrested, may terminate 
fatally in a few hours. 

In several cases where the disease, commen- 
cing with the ordinary symptoms, had yielded 
to treatment, the liver commenced pouring out 





The plant 


tis an annual, growing from 
two and a half to three feet high, and yields a 
It is already in demand 
in this country. 








Miscellaneous. 
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CuoLcera —The following suggestions in rela- 
tion to this disease and the mode of treatment 


United States, was 450 bags; in 1847, 2,351,335 high standing, whose opportunities of observing 


bags! 


eight bags to Liverpool was seized, on the ground, | 


that so much colton could not be the preduce of the 
United States. 


| 


| 


In 1794, the uvention of the saw! highest respect. The first paper is from Dr. 


In 1784, an American vessel that carried | jt jp jts various forms have been such as to en- 


title their opinions and recommendations to the 


gin, of Eli Whitney, of Connecticut, gave a pow-| Edward Jenner Coxe, (son of Dr. J. Redman 


erlul impetus to tue culture of cotton, and irom 
that period its production has been rapidly on- 
ward. 





SHOULD WE ENCOURAGE THE NORTHERN PREss? 
—ZIn answer to this the Abbeville Banner of South 
Carolina says :— 


When we consider the hostile attitude the 


} 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Coxe, of Philadelphia,) of New Orleans, and 
and the second from Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati: 
Dr. Cox says: 

Cholera, in its general acceptation, consists in 


excessive, frequent, and sudden discharges from | 


the stomach and bowels, produced by various 


causes, most frequently either irregularity in| 


North has assumed towards us and our institu- | diet, improper food, or an excess of that in itrelf 
tions, the question forces itself upon us, should | proper, especially if conjoined with great changes 


we encourage their prints that are the velicies 
through which we are to be taunted and insulted. 
We-know it 1s rather a difficult task to convince 
a great many amongst us of the impropriety of 
such a course, from the fact that we may be re- 
garded selfish in this matter, aud that these prints 





| 


are afforded cheaper than th se published in our 


own land. And again that it is tov much the case 
that we are prone to believe things brought from 
a distance better than those at home. No one 
can deny the fact upon comparison, thal the news- 
papers of the South are conducted with as much 
ability as those of tne North; true they are not 
so cheap, but give us the same amount of sub- 
scription and this wall most assuredly be the case. 
It is a matter of surprise when we look into the 
different post offices around us, to see the number 
of Nortbern papers that find their way into the 
hands of Southera readers, papers too which 
overlook no opportunity to vilily and denounce 
us, and whose only recommendation is a weekly 
love tale, the sickly production of some visionary 
idler, or sentimental school girl. We have known 


very intelligent men amongst us to discontinue | 


their subscriptions to papers published in this 
Stale that were every way worthy of patronage 
to subscribe for some vverzrown Northern week- 
ly because it was aflorded cheaper, Should this 
be the case at the present time when insult after 
insult has been heaped upon us by these prints? 
The press of the North is the great power that 
has wrought the rapid and important change 
upon the question of abolition that has taken 
place within the jast few years in this country. 
lt has groaned under the weight of villainous 
publications that have covered the land as a flood 
doing secretly their work of mischief, and under- 
mining the very Constitution itself. Under the 
name and garb of philanthropy, appeals have 
been made to the people to shake off the sin of 
slavery, a thing offensive both to God and man. 
Where these have failed, resort has been had to 
caricature and insult, and the Southern master 
represented as the vertest tyrant upon the earth, 





in tbe weather, and inattention to warm clothing, 
Tuere can be no reasonable doubt that the Cho- 
lera jJately in our city, was dependant upon some 
general cause, most probably as most intelligibly, 


of an almospheric character, or so large a num- 


ber cases, in a season not ordinarily liable to 
diseases of thal class, would not have been ob- 
served. Ly some, this cause has been attribuied 
lo a peculiar electric condition of the air; by 
olbers, to the presence in it of myriads of am 
malculi. It must, however, be confessed the 
real cause remaiis al present, as in all provabili- 
ly it ever will, a profound secret and natural 
mystery. Mysterious as may be the cause, the 
effects are unturtunately too well ascertained by 


the manifestation of a powerful putsonous influ- 


ence on the nervous, hepatic aud circulatory 
systems. Certain itis, that this morbific cause 
exerts a power to impel the blood from the sur- 
face upon the centre and large organs of the 
body, as shown by the decrease in the volume 
aud iorce of the pulse, the livid, cold, and shrun- 
keu skin; the Coulracled appearauce aud pecu- 
uac expression of the face, irequently without 
proluse discharges, or other cause to atlord a 
reasonable explanation of such startling aud po- 
Siiive results. 

These things being so, the most important 
question naturally presents ilself, as to the pro- 
per course to be pursued, in order to remove the 
cause, arrest the lurther progress of the disease, 
aud restore the body to a state of heaith. 

Desirous of making these remarks practically 
usetul, | proceed to notice the different manner 
in which the attack commences, and the general 
plans of proceeding found most serviceable. 

Ist. ‘The premonilory symptoms generally, 
though not invariably, observed, were headache, 
a furred tongue, nausea, diarrhoea, with more or 
less uneasivess, if not pains, in the Dowels, and 
at limes cramp in the legs. — 

Qd. These, at times, quickly assume the ap- 
pearance ol a =» vere allack, vomiting and pur- 
ging becom: ¢ . . quent, and soon fuilowed by 


large quantities of vitiated bile, prostrativg still 
more the vital energies, and rendering the issue 
extremely doubtful. In these cases, should the 
| brain remain unaffected, great care, good nur- 
| sing, and mild, nutricious food, frequently reward 
| our exertions by a periect recovery ; but if that 
important organ does become aflected, conges- 
tion 18 to be apprehended, with its frequent ler- 
minulion—death. 

The treatment of cholera must necessarily 
depend upon the actual condition of the patient. 
li the premonitory syinptums alone be present, 
there are a variely of remedies to be resorted to, 
with almost a certainty of success. ‘I'he follow- 
ing, separate or several conjoined, will rarely 
tail :—-Laudanum, 10 to 25 drops; paregoric, 40 
to 100; essence of peppermint, 10 to 3U ; spirits 
of camphor, 10 to 20; tincture of ginger, 20 lo 
40; com. tinct. myrrh, 10 to 30 drops. The 
duse to be repeated every ball hour, hour or two 
hours, according to the violence of the symp- 
tums. At times, the addilion of ove or more 
teaspooululs of the spiced syrup of rhuvarb, with 
afew drops of the tineture of kino, or calechu, 
has proved very serviceable. In these cases, 
‘the cholera syrup, wiik or without the pills, 

may be used with the most posilive certainly. 

When ihe disease is fully formed, if the pro- 
| position be correct thal it depends upon sume 
| polsovous influence having seized upon the ner- 
vous 6yslem, opposing the vilal powers, what is 
more watural or reasouable than endeavoring, 
Dy some powerlul perturbaling means, lo Com- 
pletely Change the current, resiore a heeithy cir- 
culation, determine to the skin, and thus free the 
overloaded organs. 

Experience fuily proves that we possess no 
remedy, or set of remedies, so well adapted to 
eflect this object with as much cerlaimty and 
| promptuess as a stimulating emetic, and of the 
Varivus articles of that class, no one equals that 
of one tablespoonfui of mustard, three or four of 
common sail, in three or four pints of warm wa- 
ler. A sail portion, half a teaspoonful, of 
cayenne pepper, may occasionally be added with 
advanlage as to ils stimulating properties, The 
mere act of vomiling is not sullicient, the cause 
of the sickness 1s already effecting this with the 
most rapid and serious consequences. The natu- 
ral resuits of this emetic, taken freely, four or 
five tumblertulls in quick succession, are power- 
ful strammog and vomiting, a determination to 
the surface, and consequent warm skin and per- 
Spiration, a lull pulse, an almost immediate ces- 
sation of vomiting and purging, as also of the 
pain or spasm, whether ol the bouy or limbs, aod 
a most marked improvement in tue feelings and 
appearance ol the patient. 

it is by no means an unusual circumstance for 
the patient, although having suffered extreme 
pain for hours, to fail into a sound, quiet sleep, 
which frequently continues for severai hours. 

lam weil aware that other means often pro- 
duce some of these results, but as far as | have 
Deen an eye-wilness, never so quickly, so cer- 
tainly, to the Same extent, with so [title disturb- 
ance of incohyenience subsequently, to any part 
of the system, por affording au equal probability 
of effecting a perfect cure. 


For the third manner of attack, besides the 
usual remedies, dry or moist stimulating friction, 
mustard poultices to the stomach, spine, or feet; 
cupping ; powertul diffusable stimulants, with or 
without opium, quinine, &c., which doubtless 
often prove successful, | caunot too strongly re- 
commend the immediate use in the first place, of 
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the mustard and salt emetic, for the reasons al- 
ready specified. 

Proceeding on the assumption that this emetic 
kas produced the desired reaction and possible 
dislodgement of the morbific cause, we may, un- 
der all circumstances and in all cases, with the 
object. of causing a healthy action of the liver, 
give a large dose of calomel, 20 to 40 grains, or 
one or more of the cholera pills, in a teaspoonful 
of the Cholera Syrup. While in some cases, | 
have preferred the calomel given in a teaspoonful 
of the cholera syrup, in the majority, the pills 
fully equalled my expectations. 

Under these circumstances, I have generally 
found the patient to remain calm and composed, 
losing none of the advantages already gained, as 
1 believe, mainly by the action of the emetic, and 
requiring little else than an occasional dose of the 
syrup, with small quantities of mild nutritious 
food, as arrowroot, sago, gruel, beef or chicken 
broth, with rice, wine whey, milk punch, &c. 

In the course of a few hours, the desired effect 
of this medicine will be shown by one or more 
discharges of black, brown or highly-colored fa- 
cal matter, alter which, mild outritious food will, 
in most cases, be alone required. 

Should it be tecessary, however, to act still 
further upon the bowels, an injection of senna 
and rhubarb, or a few doses of equal parts of the 
syrup and tincture of rhubarb, aay be given ad 
Vantageously. 

The object of the emetic and the subsequent 
reestablishment of the healthy secretions of the 
digestive organs having been allained, no further 
medicine will be required in most cases; care, 
mild nourishment, aud a little patience, being all- 
sufficient to complete the cure. 


[ Captain Smith, of the Steamer Aleck Scott, states 
that on a recent trip from New Orleans to Louisville 
made by his boat, out of one hundred cases of sick- 
ness that occurred, there was not a single death. 
treatment employed was that recommended above. | 


The efficacy of the mustard and salt emetic, 
together with the calomel and stimulating reme- 
dies used, Mr. Smith speaks of in the very high- 
est terms; and in several cases of a very severe 
character, it alone appeared able to resist the 
power of the disease, and arrest its downward 
progress. 

Mr. Smith also particularly noticed the fact, 
uniformly observed by myself, that the moment 
positive proof is given, by bilious discharges from 
the bowels, of the desired effect of the calomel, 
an almost positive certainty exists of effecting a 
cure. 


Dr. Drake, in a communication made on the 11th 
inst. Lo the people of Cincinnali, says : 

1 briefly potuted out yesterday, in the public 
prints, that no one should leave the city fur the 
purpose of escaping the cholera; that itis nota 
disease which has premonitory symptoms, but 
that it is present from the beginning of the diar- 
rhoea, which is its first stage: that early treat- 
ment and rest are indispensable to its cure; and 
that warm clothing should not be laid aside until 
the epidemic shall have passed away. 

Tie last opinion relates to the prevention of 
the disease, and on that point | propose now to 
say a few words. 

Strictly speaking, there is no preventive of the 
cholera; but afl constitutions are not liadle to it, 
any more than all are lable to ague and fever, 
influenza, or any other form of disease. But, 
although we Know of nothing that will prevent 
the disease, we know of many things which can 


The | 


A second class of exciling causes is connected 

with diet. Loading the stomach with any kind 
of food, especially at night, may bring on the 
disease, and omitting to eat at the usual time may 
do the same thing. Much reduction in the quan- 
tity of food (the individual still being in health) 
is not proper. In fact,a nourishing diet is best, 
but it should be plain and diges‘ible. Meat or 
boiled eggs should be eaten every day. Boiled 
ham, corned beef, corned mutton, well seasoned 
beefsteak, and poultry are the best. Oa the 
whole, salted meats are more proper than fresh, 
and all should be well seasoned. Veal, fresh 
pork, and fresh fish should be avoided. Of salt 
fish, mackerel and salmon are too hard, but cod- 
fish with potatoes is proper. Old cheese is safe, 
and macaroni prepared with cheese may be eaten. 
Hot bread should be avoided; stale bread or 
crackers only should be used. Of culinary vege- 
lables, mealy potatoes, well-boiled hominy, and 
rice are not only the best, but all others had bet- 
ter be omitted, Pues, tarts, and alk kinds of pas 
iry are improper, except, perhaps, well baked 
and highly spiced gingerbread. 

Of drinks, sweet milk, tea, coffee and choco. 
late may be taken as usual. Those who drink 
malt liquors at their meals should limit them- 
selves to freshly brewed strong beer, well hop- 
ped. As to brandy aud whiskey they cannot pre- 
vent cholera. They who are in the habit of 
using either should not lay it aside, but they should 
avoid all excess| ‘Those who have not such a habit 
should by no means begin now. The use of bran- 
dy in the treatmert of disease must not be con- 
founded with ils use as preventive. The irri 
tation of the stomach and bowels produced by 
the first impress of alcoholic drinks may even 
contribute to bring on the disease, and sour wines 
are still more like to have that effect. 


We add to the foregoing the sanitary regulations of 
the City of London, being the suggestions of a medi- 
cal board of investigalion appointed by the Poor Law 
Commissioners of Great Britain. They are copied 
Srom the London Lancet. 


1. We should urge the necessity, in all cases 
of cholera, of an instant recourse to medical aid, 
and also under every form and variety of indis- 
position ; for during the prevalence of this epi- 
demic, all disorders are found to merge in the 
dominant disease. 

2. Let immediate relief be sought under disor- 
dec of the bowels especially, however slight. 
The invasion of cholera may thus be readily and 
at once prevented. 

3. Let every impurity, animal and vegetable, 
be quickly removed to a distance from the habi- 
lations; such as slaughterhouses, pig sties, cess- 
pools, necessaries, and all other domestic nui- 
sances, 

4. Let all uncovered drains be carefully and 
frequently cleansed. 

5. Let the grounds in and around the habita- 
tions be drained,so as effectually to carry off 
moisture of every Kind. 

6. Let all partitions be removed from within 
and without habitations, which unnecessarily im- 
pede ventilation, ; 

7. Let every room be daily thrown open for 
the admission of fresh air; and this should be 
done about noon, when the atmosphere is most 
likely to be dry. 

8. Let dry scrubbing be used in domestic 





| 


cleansing, in place of water cleansing. 
9. Let excessive fatigue and exposure to damp 


and do bring i. on, after the poison has been taken /and cold, especially during the night, be avoided. 


into the system. These are exciling causes, and 
ought to be carefully avoided, 


10. Let the use of cold drinks and acid Iiquors, 


The disease will, | especially under fatigue, be avoided, or when the 


however, assail some constitutions, notwithstand- | body is heated. 


ing all exciting causes may be avoided. 

Of the exciting causes ove has just been men- 
tioned—the premature laying aside of flannel and 
other warm clothing. In addition to this, (and. 
belonging to the same head,) getting wetio a 
shower, remaining long in damp places, silting in 
a strong current of air at night, and sleeping with 
but litthe bed Covering, should all be carefully 
avoided. Every sitting and lodging room ought 
to have a fire in it for a part of every day, espe- 
cially for afew hours before occupying 1. Thus, 
the shop, office, family sitting foom, cnurch, and 
sehogl-house snould have fires Kindled in them 
early in the morning, and kept up tor two or 
three hours; but this #3 still more necessary in 
lodging-rooms, which should be warmed. aad 
dried vy brisk fires, kindled in the early part of 
the evening, and’ allowed to burn down before 
bed-Lime. r 








11. Let the use of cold acid fruits and vegeta- 
bles be avoided. 

12. Let excess in the use of ardent and fermen- 
ted liquors, and tobacco be avoided, 

13. Let a poor diet, and the use of impure 
water in cooking, or for drink, be avoided, 

14. Let the wearing of wet and insufficient 
clothing be avoided. 

15. Let a flaunel or woollen belt be worn round 
the belly. 

N. B.—This has been found serviceable in 
checking the tendency of bowel complaint, so 
common during the prevalence of cholera. The 
disease has, in this country, been always found 
to commence with a looseness in the bowels, and 
in this stage is very tractable. it should, how- 
ever, be noticed that the looseness is frequently 
unattended by pain or uneasiness, and faiai delay 
has often occurred from the notion that cholera 


must be attended with cramps. In the earlier 
stage here referred to there is often no griping or 
cramp, and it is at thia period that the diseases 
can be most easily arrested, 

16. Let personal cleanliness be carefully ob- 
served. 

17. Let every cause tenling to depress the 
moral and physical energies b+ carefully avoid- 
ed; let exposure tu extremes of heat and coli be 
avoided. 

18 Let crowding of persons within houses and 
apartments be avoided. 

19. Let sleeping in low or damp rooms be 
avoided, 

20. Let fices be kept up during the night in 
sleeping or adjoining apartments, the night being 
the period of most danger from attack, especially 
under exposure to cold or damp. 

Q1. Let all bedding and clothing be daily ex- 
posed during winter and spring to the fire, and 
in summer to the heat of the sun. 

22. Let the dead be buried in places remote 
from the habitation of the living. 

By the timely adoption of simple means such 
as these, cholera or any other epidemic will be 
made to lose its venom ; so true is it that, ‘ Inter- 
nal sanatory arrangements, and not quarantine 
and sanatory lines, are the safeguards of nations.’ 


The utility of a free use of Lime is illustrated in 
the following statements :— 


“In the summer of 1832, when the cholera 
spread all over Middle Tennessee, its course, 
from Nashville, (where it first made its appear- 
ance) was South. The authorities of Columbia, 
a town forty-two miles south of Nashville, and 
containing about two thousand inhabitants, caused 
fresh lime to be placed atthe door of every 
house, and the citizens were requested to spread 
it freely on their premises, in the gutter, and in 
all open lots where there was any stagnant water. 
lt soon reached Franklin, nineteen miles south of 
Nashville} then Pulaski, thirty miles south of 
| Columbia, where it was terrific, thence to Shelby- 
ville, east of Columbia forty five miles, where it 
was worse than at any place in Tennessee ; two 
miles north of Columbia, in the country, st was 
very bad—nearly half the negroes and whites 
died on the saine plantations. In fact it was all 
over the surroundiog country. Not a case ori- 
ginated in town. The system of liming continued 
‘throughout the sumwwer and fall and st was found 
that the usual fall fevers were very light, so 
much so that the custom of liming bas been 
strictly adhered to annually ever since, and from 
|a sickly town it is now one of the healthiest in 
Tennessee.” 


The New York Express has the following :— 


Burnine out THE CnoLtera.—The citizens in 
some paris of St. Louis, while the cholera there 
was at its worst, kept tar barrels burning day 
and night, at the corner of almost every other 
block, with the design of purifying the atmos- 
phere, . The best effects, it is believed, followed 
this cheap and simple method of treating the 
scourge, for it was remarkable that in the dis- 
iricts where no such experiment was tried, the 
deaths were most numerous. During the pre- 
valence of cholera in and sbout Pittsburgh, in 
1832, it will be remembered that large coal fires 
were kept burning in the streets, which were so 
purifying in their influences on the air, that but 
a very limited number of cases of the disease oc- 
curred in the city. Another remarkable fact in 
this connexion is worth mentioning—when the 
cholera disappeared from the city of New York 
in 1832-3, it was ascertained that there had not 
been a single case in the immediate vicinity of 
the gas works, where large quuntivies of coal are 
kept coustantly burning. As the experiment can 
be made with but a trifling expense, it would be 
well to test the sanative etlects of the tar, should 
the disease visit us in good earnest any time the 
present sumer, 





GunpowDER vs. CuoLerna.—When the cholera 
visited Loudon in 1832 and 33, the city authori- 
lies had small quantities of gunpowder tied Ligtt- 
ly in strong papers, and fired ip the alleys and 
densely populated portions of the great metropo- 
lis. ‘he concussion disturbed the aur, and the 
odor from the powder displaced obnoxious efilu- 
via, and purified the almosphere. lt was used in 
theatres, churches, and school rooms, and was 
found to be a powerful disinfecting agent, the 
smell remaining upwards of 24 hours iw_ the 
building, lt was used in the. lazarettos of 
‘Trieste and Malta, and was tried in, 1933, also in 
Montreal. inthe later city, cannon were placed 
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in the narrow streets, and fired with blank car- 
tridges. In some of the western towns recently 
afflicted, the same remedy has been tried with 
success. 


CuoLteRaA Prescription.—In our paper of 
Wednesday, we recommended a prescription for 
those who desire to keep medicine at hard, to be 
used in the preliminary stages, and before the 
arrival of a regular physician. «We have since 
heard this remedy more highly spoken of.— 
Several physicians have advised that the quantity 
of trandy be diminished in solution to the other 
ingredients, viz: 

1 ounce of gum Guiacum. 

4 ounce of ground cloves. 

5 ounce of ground Cinnamon. 

1 pint of best Brandy. 

Duse, a tea to a table spoonful, each half 
hour, till the disease ts arrested. 

Some recommend five to ten drops of Lauda- 
num to be mixed with each dose—Cin. Gaz. 





PorTABLE ProvistoNs FOR TRAVELLERS AND 
SportsMENT.—The following extract from the 
‘‘ Byrd Manuseript,” in the Brandon Library, 1s | 
republished in a late number of ** The Plough, | 
the Loom and the Anvil,” “ in the persuasion,” says | 
the editor, ** that it ought to find its way into the 
knapsack of all who design thus to wend their | 
way two thousand miles across, through wild 
uphabited prairies, to the great piggines in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The portable provisions I would furnish our 
foresters withal are glue broth and rockahominy 
—one containing the essence of bread, the other 
ol meat. 

‘The best way of making the glue broth is after. 
the following method: 

Take a leg of beef, veal, venison, or any other 
young meat, because old meat will not so easily 
jelly, pare off all the fat, in which there is no 
nulriment, and of the lean make a very strong | 
broth, alter the usual manner, by boiling the 
meat to regs till all the goodness be out. After 
skimming off what fat remains, pour the broth 
into a large stew pan, well tinned, and let i sim- 
mer over a gentle even fire till it come to a thick 
jelly. ‘Theo take it off aud set it over a boiling 
water, wich is an eveoer heat, and not so apt to 
burn the broth to the vessel. Over that let it be 
evaporated, stirring it very often, till it be redu- | 
ced, when old, into a substance like glue. ‘Then 
cut it into small pieces, laying them singly in 
the cold, and they may dry the sooner. When 
the pieces ure perfectly dry put them into a ca 
nister, and they will be good, 11 kept dry,a whole 
East India voyage. 

The glue is so strong that two or three drachms, 
dissolved in boiling water, with a Itttie salt, will 
make a half pint of good broth; and if you should 
be faint with lasting or fatigue, let a small piece 
of this glue melt im your mouth, and you wiil 
find yourself surprisingly refreshed. 

One pound of this cookery should keep a man 
in good heart above a month; aud it is not only 
nourishing, but likewise very wholesome, Par- 
ticularly it is good. against fluxes, which woods 
men are very liable to, by lying too much near 
the moist ground, and guzziing too much cold 
water. But, as it will be only used now and 
then, in times of scaicily, when game is wanting, 
two pounds of it will be enough tor a journey ol 
six months. 

But this broth will be still more heartening if 
you thicken every mess with half a spountul of 
rockahominy, Which is nothing but lodian corn 
parched without burning and reduced to powder. 
‘ihe fire drives out all the watery parts of the 
corn, leaving the strength of it behind, and this 
being very dry, becomes much lighter for car- 
riage, aud less liable to be spoiled by the moist 
alr. 

Thus half.a dozen pounds of this sprightly 
bread will sustain) a man ior as many muntbs, 
provided he hu-baud it well, and always spare it 
when he meets with venisou, which, as | said be- 
fore, way be very safely eaten without any bread 
at all. 

By what L have. said a man must not lumber 
himself with more than eight or ten pounds of 
provisions, (hough he continue half a year-in the 
woous. ‘hese and his gun will support him 
very well during that time, without the darger ol 
keepiug ove single fast. And though some of his 








will be apt to indulge their lawless appetites too 
much, 





Girarp Cottece.— From one of the Editors of 
the New Orleans Picayune, April 30 :—1 went to- 
day to visit the Girard College, which is at length 
completed. It is decidedly the finest and most 
splendid building in the United States, and far 
superior to the Capitol at Washington. The 
building itself covers one acre of ground, and 
the walls, floors, stairs, and roof are all of white 
marble, agreeably to the will of the founder. It 
is surrounded on al] the four sides by most mag- 
nificent white marble columns, of the Corinthian 
order; the diameter of them is seven feet, and 
they are fifty-six feet high, exclusive of the base, 
(the Jatter nine feet in diameter.) ‘The capitals, 
which are most splendidly and elaborately carved 
are thirteen feet high. The colonade, as you 
walk on the platform of it, has a most imposing 
and splendid appearance—more so than any thing 
of the kind I have ever seen. The roof is a real 
curiosity, and, with the exception of the cathe- 
dral of Milan, is the only building | have ever 
seen or read of that is exclusively of marble. | 
‘The slabs are ail of unitorm size, and are about 
four feet square, and three inches thich, overlap- 
ping on each other, as they descend towards the 
exterior, about nine inches, The joints are ina 
straight line from the apex to the eaves, and are 
well joined and cemented; but, in order to render 
then, perfectly water-proof, they are again cover- 
ed by narrow strips of marble, nine or ten inches 
wide, and about three inches thick at the sides, 
rising to four or five inches thickness in the cen 
tre, and they also overlay each oliver six or eight 
inches. Jn walking over the roof which is sufh- 
ciently flat to enable you to do so withoul incou- 
venience, not a juintof any kind is visible except 
the butt joints, where each slab or marble over- 
laps the next one lower down on the roof. All 
ihe rooms throughout the three stories of ihe 
building have solid ceilings, avd fluors of thick 
masonry op ground arches, and trom the top ot 
the arches of the upper lier of rooms, brick walls 
are rub up to the rvof, at such short intervals, 
that the edge of each rovi slab. And of course 
the joints between them, Comes upon the centre 
of ove of these walls, and makes the whole per- 
lectly solid and immovable. ‘Ihe main building 





is used Only as a school and recilalion rooms, a 


large white marble buildings, two on either side 
of the building, aud at a suitable distance, which | 
aie appropriated as durmilovies fur the orphans, | 
residences of the president, professors. &c. The 
grounds altached cowprise forty-tive acres, aud 
ihe whole space is enciosed wiilh a substantial 
stove wall full sixteen feet bigh. The number | 
of orphans al present is upwarcs of Lwu hundred: 

There has been a great and po doubt an unneces- 

sary expenditure of money on this building ; bul, 

a8 it is vow finished, we hope the benevolent in- 

tenlions of its founder will be realized. 

li is worth a journey to tne North to see it, 
and Lean appreciate the saying of a gentieman 
of this cily Who was remarKkavie tor nits scepti- 
cisu) On almost every suvject. One day a friend 
arguing with him got out of ali patience and 
testily exclaimed: ‘* In the name of Heaven, 
what do you believe in, or do you beileve any 
thing.” “Yes, | believe in Grecian archilecture.’’ 
He vad recently visited the Cullege. Let any 


i 
' 
| 
| 





man walk under the colowades of this building, 


mdecd be a sceptic if he dves not beheve in it. 

in ope of the vestibules below is a full length 
stulue in marble uf Mc. Girard, and it isnot ouly 
ut adiwirable Jikeness of him,but an excellent 
ycueral resembiance, for he is carved in ** his 
very habit as he lived,” one ol his recently worn 
suits, including a pair of old-jashioned round-toed 
boots, having bee, sent Out to ltaly, before the 
statue was execuled, jor the mlotmation and go- 
vernment of he artist. Itis one of the most 
quaint pieces of statuary | have ever seen, and the 
resembiance in, icalures, person, position, and 
dress is so true and excellicut that it alwost makes 
one Jaugh who formerly knew him, aug can call 
him disunctly to remembrance. His long body- 
cuat extending down behind below the beud of 
ihe knee, and the edges or the flap below the 
bieast of the coat standing off from his thighs, 
aud that edge as well as the taii of the coat 
where it hangs clear trom the person, carved 





days may be what the French call‘ jours maigre,’ 
yet there will happen no more of those than will 
ve necessary for his health, to carry off the ex- 
cesses of the days of plenty, when our travellers 





dowa to the thickuess of cloth, gives a most unique 
appearance lo tbis piece of sculpture, ‘She lace, 





which is very Giscvetly in my recollection, is an 
excellent dikcu.., ud bis Closed eye, (wich le 


and cast his eyes up on either side, and he aust | 
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lost I believe, in early life,) with its closed lids, 
gives the well-remembered expression of his 
face, and as 1 gazed on it brought forcibly tomy 
mind a well-known exclamation he was in the 
habit of using when excited or angry, ‘*d—n my 
one eye.” 

Functions or THE Hairn.—Dr. Holland has 
started a new theory with regard to the functions 
of the hair. He says it is a safety valve to the 
nervous system, forming a connection between 
the nervous organs and the great principle per- 
vading the nniverse. He says the profusegess of 
hair is always proportionate to the prevailing 
vital energies. 





MesmerismM—The London correspondent of 
the New York Commercial Jdverliser states, that 
a case of mesmerizsm has been published in this 
month’s number of a quarterly journal called the 
Zoist, which bas resulted in the restoration to 
sightof a person who had been blind 26 years. 
The patient was a poor woman 45 years uf age, 
and the mesmeriser was the wile of one who ts 
‘among the very highest in virtue, talent and 
rank in our country.” The correspondent says, 
that whatever may be thought of the details, 
‘they are allogether unquestionable, as far as 
veracily is concerned.” 


——— 


JUDICIAL. 


Liabitity or Facrors.— From the New Orleans 
Detta.—A recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
in the case of Montgomery and Ryan vs. Wood 
and Stnmons, establishes so new and extraordin- 


ary a hiability of the commission merchant, and 


one so Contrary to universal usage in every Jead- 
ing commercial city in the United States, that it 
should be widely promulgated, as it overthrows 
the whole commission system hitherto prevailing ; 
and would seem to compel the commission mer- 
chant, whether he will or not, to guaranty all 
cash sales, where the money is not paid upon de- 
livery, even it made to reputable parties at the 
time, should he fail to institute immediate civil 
or criminal proceedings to retake the property, 
ur secure the price, olierwise the vender is re- 
sponsible, should the vendee fail or abscond. 
This anowalous doctrine must, should it prevail, 


library, chapel, and relectory. ‘There are four | destroy all coufidence, and th e peace and har- 
/invoy of commercial imtercourse, and seriously 


embarrass, if not entirely revolutiouise, the whole 
cCoMimission system. 

That a cowmission merchant—particularly on 
the sale of foreign and domestic gouds, and 
which it is Customary to sell in small or large 
quantities, either on time or for cash, to reputabie 
parties—should be inhibited the exercise of any 
discretion and be held responsible, in the absense 
of any specific agreement, where no orders were 
ever given to guaranty, none ever charged or 
comprehended on that or any previous transsc- 
lion, as appears by the records in this case, in- 
volves a truly new and strange ductrive, and one 
which it beLoves every one to bear constantly m 
mind. On all cash sales hereatter, where the 
woney is not in band belore delivery, or paid 
Wilhian a day or two, the charge of guarantee 
commission is made tenable, if nut Indeed obliga- 
tory, the vendor being respunsivle for the price, 
it he fails to collect, or does not commence an 
immediate suit at law, 

Among merchants, in cash sales of moderate 
amounts, ho Cuslow is more prevalent than to 
wail two or three weeks or more belure Colleci- 
ing, and then payment is irequently deferred, by 
the remark; “ We are short to-day—call again-”’ 
This, in most cases, excites lillie or no uneasi- 
ness lor the salety of the debt. 

ln the sales of colton, sugar, and other leading 
products peculiar to the section, the circum- 
stances are not wholly analogous—a different 
custom prevails; coliections are made more 
promptly, and trequently the greater portion of 
ihe purchase mouey, particularly of coltup, is 
paid several days even belore delivery. The 
diflerence is mo doubt partly induced by neces- 
sily, aS.tLe (ansaclivus aud amounts iyvolved 
are heavy. 

In the case referred to, as appears by the 
record, de/endant sold some $300 wortn of Gunny 
Bags, consigned by plaintilfs to Bernard Doolin, 
jor cash, 80 expressly stipulated at the time, and 
so specified op the bill; the property was de- 
livered and Dill presented on the same day (show- 
ing full diligence) by defendant’s clerk, aud who 
alierwards called daily jor the money; finally 
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some thirty days after delivery, Donlin absconded, 


' an event which no one could have anticipated. 


The defendants admit that the property was cun- 
signed to them for sale, by plantiffs, but declared 
that the shipment was not accompanied by any 
instructions to guaranty, and none is alleged, and 
no guaranty had ever been charged or compre- 
hended on this or any previous sale for plaintiffs 
(and doubtless would have been objected to had 
itbeen made.) The defendants also show that 
Doniin was an old merchant in the city, of some 
twelve years’ standing, was an owner of real 
estate, and at the time, considered in fair credit, 
and certainly entitled to sufficient confidence to 
justify the delivery of $300 worth of gouds, sold 
for cash ; and this estimate of character was cor- 
roborated by evidence, that at the time he ab- 
sconded, he owed for the purchase of goods, &c. 
to several of the oldest and most cautious merch- 
ants in the city, some $30,000, and a greater por- 
tion on time, ninety days, and four months. The 
defendants therefore claimed that they had exer- 
cised due diligence, and were uot liable for the 
payment. In this opinion they were fully sus- 
tained by the judgment of the lower court. The 
plaintiffs appealed, and the Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision, thus establishing the new 
and important principle, that the vendor of con- 
signed property is forbidden the exercise of his 
discretion, and is respousible for the price of cash 
Sales. 

The Supreme Court seems to have given great 
weight to the fact, that when defendents called 
for the money and were put off by the statement 
of Donlin that he was then short of money, that 
such conduct should have aroused their suspicion, 
Nothing, as the experience of every merchant 
goes to show, is more common, and rarely causes 
alarm. The court further alleges that the de- 
fendants were wanting in due diligence, because 
before Donlin absconded the sheriff had writs out 
against him, and that by prompt action they 
might have recovered the goods or secured the 
price. This opinion seems to have been jormed 
under a misapprehension of the evidence. The 
testimony of the sheriff goes to show that the 
wrils were not issued until the allegation had 
been made that Donlin had absconded, and in- 
duced wholly on account of such allegation. The 
mere fact that the vendee fails to pay promptly 
the purchase price, is by no means regarded as 
prima facia evidence with merchants that he in- 
tends tv abscond; and there is no direct evidence 
on the record that Donlin was known to be in 
failing circumstances. ‘I'he opinion of the court, 
that by prowpt action the money might have 
been secured, 1s not sustained by the facts. In 
every instance, without exceplion, those parties 
who instituled proceedings aud took ‘out writs, 
only incurred cos:s of court and lawyer’s fees, 
without recovering a dullar. It may safely be 
asserted that nine times in ten, in the collection 
of small cash bills, the experience of merchants 
goes to show that recourse to law 1s suicidal, and 
(bat a peaceable course more frequently secures 
the debt and saves useless expense. Justice. 





Ricuts or Avuprences.—It was decided by 
Chiet Justice Mansfieid, in 1811, in the case of 
Clitford vs. Brandon, for disorders in Covent 
Garden Theatre, that any co-operation, even of 
the least violent nature, in a deliberate and pre- 
meditated tumult at the theatre, 1s a breacn ol 
ihe peace and is punishable by law. His lan- 
guage is as follows : 

“The audience have certainly a right to ex- 
press by applause or hisses the sensatious which 
valurally present themselves at the moment ; and 
nobody has ever hindered, or would ever ques- 
tion, the exercise of that right. But if any oody 
of men were to go to the theatre with the settled 
intention of hissing an actor, ur even of damning 
a piece, there can be vo doubt that such a delibe- 
rate ‘aud preconcerted scheme would amount to a 
cupspiracy, and that the persons concerned in it 
might be brought to punishment. If people en- 
deayor to effect an object by tumult and disorder, 
they are guilty of a riot. lt isnot necessary, to 
constitute this crime, that personal violence 
shouid have been committed or that a house 
should have been pulled in pieces.” 


—— 


Inspectors or Revenves—The Portla.d 
Argus turnishes the following case :— 


A valuable seizure of smuggled brandy having 
been made in this city a year since, the luspeetors 
of the Customs, who discovered the article, filed 
a claim in the United States District Court tor 


| 








this district, for one.sourth of the net avails, as in- 
Sormers. 

This claim, by order of the first Comptroller of 
the Treasury, was resisted by the Collector and 
Surveyor. Judge Ware, however, decided that 
they were entitled. 

Under instructions, as we are informed, an ap- 
peal was taken to the U. S. Circut Court, and last 
Monday, Judge Woodbury delivered an elaborate 
Opinion. He decided that Inspectors of the Rev- 
enue were entitled as informers to one-fourth of 
the seizures discovered by them. 








ne Statistics. 


Pork Packing 1n THE West.—The St. Louis 
Republican of the 4th inst., publishes an article 
on this branch of trade, and gives the total num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered on the Mississippi, [1li- 
nois, and Missourt rivers, and adjacent thereto, 
at 568,760, and the total number in the entire 
West comprising Ohio, Kentucky, Wabash, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, and Mississippi, at 1,581,000, 
being an increase of 81,000 over last year’s kill- 
ing. Weannex their table, showing the num- 
ber at each point on the Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Illinois :— 




















Hogs slaughtered. 

Mississippi. Alexandria 13,006 
Davenport 2.600 St. Joseph 11,000 
Farm ington 6,500 Lexington 12,000 
Madison 6000 Weston 10,000 | 
Keokuk 34,000 | 
Burlington 20,000 72,000 
Bloomington 15,000 Illinois. 
Hannibal 25,000 Chilicothe 3,500 
Rockport 3,500 Beardstown 46,500 
Lagrange and Canton 18,000 

Tully 7,000 Tremont 1,000 
Churchville 5,000 Bernadotte 700 
Louisiana 6,000 Peru 4,000 
Warsaw 15,000 Winchester 2,500 
Oquawka 7,000 Florence 3,100 
Alton 35,000 Naples 3,500 | 
Quincy 22,500 Pekin 30,000 
St. Louis 90,000 Griggsville 7,000 

Mereuosia 6,000 
300,000 Peoria 30,000 
Missouri. Lacon 10,000 
Kansas 2,300 Havana 5,000 
Linnville 800 Rushville 5,000 
Arrow Rock 1000 Lagrange 4,000 
Camden 6500 Knoxville 15 000 
Providence 2,300 Springfield 1,000 
Liberty 1,700 
Glasgow 1,800 196,500 
Brunswick 5,550 
On Grand River 1,750 Total 563,760 
Rocheport 2 500 


Sup Buitpine in Maine.—The Newburyport 
Herald states that in the year ending June 30th, 
1848, there were built in the State of Maine, four 
hundred and twenty-eight ships, barks and brigs, 
in the aggregate amounting to nearly 90,000 tons, 
and yet she has no natural advantages over other 
sea-board Siates for this business. She draws 
the oak which is used from Virginia and the pine 
from Georgia. The Bath ship-builders have a 
thousand men now in Virginia getting out oak 
timber, and as many more in Georgia cuttin 
pine. 


3L >> In the Waldoborough district, in Maine, 
there were built during the year 1848, 8 ships, 
22 barques, 27 brigs, 23 schooners, 5 boats ; in 
all 90. Total tonnage, 21,378.79 tons. 


PopuLaTion oF CHARLEsTON.—A census has 
just been taken of the city of Charleston, and we 
regret to learn that the population of thut an- 
cient and hospitable city 1s on the decrease. A 
census taken by the municipal authorities, makes 
the entire population, white and black, in 1848, 
26,457—whites 14,187, free colored and slaves 
12,264, showing, on a comparison with the Uni- 
ted States census of 1840, a deficit of 2,810. 
The decrease in population, has been, however, 
with the free colored and slaves, which classes 
have decreased since 1540, 24, 44 per cent.; the 
while population having regularly increased aince 
that period in the ratio of 8,87 per cent. But 
this is a very small increase compared with that 
of most of our principal cities. In 1810, Charles- 
ton ranked as the fifth city in the Union, in popu- 
lation; in 1830 she was the sixth. She is now 
the sixteenth. Cincinnati, Brooklyn, Albany, 
Louisville, Newark, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Bul- 
falo, Rochester, Lowell, and perhaps Washing- 
ton, Providence, and Troy having outstripped 





= 


her since 1830. Charleston must shake herself, 
put her wealth, (of which she has an abundance) 
and her enterprise in operation, and regain her 
former elevated position. 

‘The following 1s the ratio of increase in popu- 
lation of seven cities in thirty years. From 1810 
to 1840, New York had increased 224 per cent. ; 


Boston, 157 per cent.; Philadelphia, 137 per. 


cent.; Baltimore, 220 per cent.; Charleston, 18 
per cent.; Savannah, 116 per cent., and New 
Orleans, 590 per cent. 


Goip.—It is estimated that the entire receipts 
of California gold in the United States amount 
to $269,000. The receipts in London to April 
14th, $300,000. On the way, $834,000. Total, 
$1.403 000. 

Since the Ist of December last, 325 vessels 
have left the Atlantic ports for the shores of 
California, and the total number of emigrants 
cannot fall much short of 20,000. There will be 
not less than 50,000 gold hunters in the valley of 
the Sacramento on the first of September next ; 
and California will apply for admission into the 
Union at the opening of the next Congress. 


The Victoria Advocate has a letter from San 
Antonio, which states that a large party of men 
are engaged in digging gold on the Gila, which 
they find in great abundance. 


The Dahlonega (Ga.) Watchman of 2st says: 
‘* We were shown a few days since two pieces 
of gold picked up from the Jones lot in Gilmer 
county, the larger weighing 329 dwts., and the 
other 1U0 dwts. There is great excitement about 
the mines,” 


Specimens of the gold found on the farm of 
Mr. Ellicott, in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
tested at the United States Mint, produced the 
following result, viz :— 


Value per ton of ore. 


1. Yielded 744 gr. per cwt. $610 O00 
2. o. 9 v7 787 20 
3. “« 506 ry 168 80 


.4. An ounce of white quartz, almost or quite 


free from iron, and selected as the most uupro- 
mising specimen, produced 33 grains per cwt. 

The gold was 952.1000ih fine, by assay, and 
therefore worth 4 1-10 cents per grain. A yield 
of $20 to $25 per ton of ore is regarded as a 
valuable mine. 


Morrauity iN New Yorx.—The number of 
burials in the city of New York, for the year 
1848, was 15,919. The actual number who died 
witbin the city bounds, from disease, casualties, 
&c., was 14,553. Ol adults, there were 7,029; 
of children 8,599. Of those died, there were of 


American birth, 11,302 
Of Irish birth, 2,949 
Of German, 694 
Of English, 454 
Of Scotch, 141 


Comparing the total number of deaths from 
disease with the estimated population of the cily 
—450,000—the annual per centage is under 3 
1-7th. The two most fatal maladies, according 
to the tables, were consumption and convulsions. 
The deaths by the first were 1869, and by con- 
vulsions 1,193. 


Woon iw Micnican.—The amount of wool ex- 
ported from the State of Michigan in the year 
1847, exclusive of the amount manufactured into 
cloth for home consumption, was 968,416 Ibs. 
valued at $213,851 50. The exports for the year 
1848, it is expected, have exceeded those of 
1847. The number of sheep in the State are es- 
timated at from four hundred thousand to five 
hundred thousand. 


Dests or THE Severau Statres.—The present 
debts of the States are stated by the Union to 
amount to $183,990,000. ‘I'he highest average 
in proportion to the population isin Maryland, 
which State owes $30 for each one of its inhabi- 
tants—the lowest average of those States which 
owe at all is in Tennessee, whose deot is $3 50 
for each one of the inhabitants. 


TONNAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Comparative View of the Registered and Enrolled 
Yonnage of the United States, showing the Ton- 
nage employed in the Whale Fishery ; also, the 
proportion of the Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage 
employed in the Coasting Trade, Cod Fishery, 
Mackerel Fishery, and Whale Fishery, from 18lo 
to 1848, inclusive. 
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Regislered Tonnage. Total Tonnage. Registered Ton- Extent oF Territory oF Unitep Srares, 
Tonnage. nage in Whale | Sea Coast, Commerce anp Navication.—We 
1815 854 294 74 513 833 04 1.368,127.78 Fishery. | are indebted to the Evening Bulletin (Philadel- 
1316 800,759.63 571,458.85 1,572.218.43 phia) for the interesting statistics annexed : 
1817 809,724.70 590,186.66 1,399,912.41 4,874.41 The area of territory comprised within the 
1818 606 808 64 619,099 o1 1,225,194 20 16 134.77 | limits of the United States, prior to the admis- 
1819 612,930.44 646,821.17 1,260,751 61 31,700 40 | sion of Texas, was 1,065,188 square miles, or 
1820 619,047.53 661,118 66 1,288,166 .24 39,391 44 | 681,720,320 acres, and apportioned in the follow- 
1821 619,896 40 679,962.70 1,298,958 70 26,070 83 | ing order, viz: 
1822 628,150.41 696,548 71 1,324,699 17 45,449 42 (See table at page 314.) 
1823 639,920.76 696,644 87 1,336 565.63 39,918.13 Independently of the territory thus belonging 
1824 669.972 60 719,190 37 1,389 173.02 33,165 70 | to incorporated States, we had, and still have, 
1825 700,787.08 722,323 69 1,4: 3,110.77 35,379 24 | an extent of country lying east of the Rocky 
1826 737,978.15 796,211 68 1 534,159 83 31,757.32 | Mountains, commonly known as Nebraska, 
1827 747,170 44 873,437.34 1,620 607.78 45653 21 | Minnesota, and the Indian territory, which con- 
1323 812,619 34 928,772 52 1.741,391.87 54,621 03 | tains 636,438,400 additional acres, and which is 
1829 650,142 88 610,654.88 1.260,797.81 57,284 33 | divided, geographically, as follows: 
1830 576,675 33 615,311.10 1,491,776.43 38,911.82 North of South of 
1831 620,451.92 647,394 32 1,267,846.29 $2,315.79 36° 3U! 360 3y 
1832 686 989 77 752,460.39 1,439 450.21 72,868 84 / VEER Acres. 
13833 750,126 72 856 123.22 1,606,149 94 101,158.17 | Tract bounded by the 49th 
1834 857,438.42 901,468 °67 1,798,907.14 108,060.14 degree north latitude, the 
1535 885,321.60 939,118.14 1,324 940 14 97,640 — Mississippi river, the ri- 
1836 887,774 54 934 328.14 1,882,102 65 144,680 50 ver Platte, & the Rocky 
1837 810,447.29 1,086 238.40 1,336 ,685.69 127,244 81 Mountains 462,878,720 
1838 822,591 86 1,173,047 89 1,995,639.80 119,629 89 | Balance of Northwestern 
1839 834,344.54 1, 262,234.27 2,096,478 81 131,845 25 territory, east of the Mis- , 
1840 899,764.76 1,280 ,990.35 2.130,764.16 136,926 64 |, Sissippl river re 
1841 945,803.42 1,184,940.90 2,130,744 37 1eraee12 |"*oe Seen, wee 
1842 975,358.74 1,117,032 90 2,092,390.69 151,612.74 sient Plache . 121.923.200  37.341.440 
1843 1 0U9 305 U1 1,149,297.92 2,15¢,601 93 152,374 86 - eet il 
bate 1,995,172.44 ayo 2,417,002 U6 190,695.65 In all 636,438,400 acres. 
1,131,286 49 1,431 ,793.3° 2,562,034.81 136 950 16 < ee : : 
1547 1,241,312.92 1,597,732.80 2,839,045 77 | 193,458.72 Bena porn esa > the 14,295,040 cone, 
1348 1,360,856 85 1,793, 199.— 3,194,041 85 192,179.90 | described as the balance of the old northwestern 
Proportion of the Enrolled and Licensed Tonnage employed in the territory. Nebraska, when incorporated, will 
Years. Conttine Snede Cod Fisher Mackarel Fisi Whale Fist contain 87,488,000 acres, apportioned from the 
1815 aye 87 ' 26.570 33°. ee ee OF ee ery: 462,878,720 acres of Rocky Mountain district, 
° 439,066 on text 1,229.92 and the balance, 375,390,720 acres, will continue 
py 479,979.14 87,010.30 1,168.— | 4s Indian territory. 
5318 ae sabes owasi mo 349 J3 lt will be observed from this statement, that 
1819 593 '556 20) 65.044 92 te - our original possessions embrace an area of sur- 
1820 oe eget * aietn aan ost 2 | face almost as large as the Union itself. The 
539,080 46 60,342.55 1,053.60 | , te thus exhibited is 2,059,623 s« 
1821 559,435.57 51,351.49 1,924.40 | eer ee ee ois 158.75 Bs 
9% aa on , bs miles, or 1,318,158,720 acres—equal in extent to 
1822 573,080.02 58,408.35 3.133 50 “ , et owe 
at A ~ ’ : all Europe, with the single exception of Russia. 
oo 566,200 8S 67,621.14 545 37 | By isition, we have increased the number of 
1824 589,223.01 63,419.— 180.08 | ores nes 917 7 pe 
1825 5 7973 7 70,626.02 acres to 2,081,717,760, or equal to the whole of 
~ 54, J U RiCwO.0s Europe, inclusive of the empire of Russia. These 
— me pe G3, 209-48 585 37 | acquisitions have been by 
1527 732,937.65 74,048 81 338.94 |°°4 North of South of 
1323 798 922 12 74,947.74 180.34 36° 3U/ 36° 3! 
1829 508,858.10 101,796 73 png nl 
1830 516.973 18 61,504.31 35,973.38 79287 | Annexation of Texas 27,863,650 180,469,120 
1831 539,723.74 60,777.81 46,210 8U 4381 82 Oregon 215,536,320 
1832 649 627.40 54,027.70 47,227.72 377.47 Caliturnia & 
1833 744,198 €0 62,720.70 46,725 43 478 39 N. Mex. 205,884,800 130,805,120 
1834 783,018.65 56,403.70 61,082 11 364.16 
1835 792 301.20 72,374.16 64,443 1 ° In all 763,559,040 acres. 
1536 873,023 21 63,307.37 64,424.25 1,573 26 It will also be seen that these new possessions 
1537 9. 6,980.60 8U,351.89 46,810.90 1,894.86 | are about equal in extent to the whole of the 
1538 1,041,105.18 70,064.— 56,649.16 5,229.55 | federal states, and more than half the size of the 
1839 1,193 901.50 72 233.68 35,933 87 439.69 | Union and her territories combined. In point of 
1840 1,176,6004.46 76,033 65 28,269.19 cost, the entire acqui:ition was obtained with the 
1s4l 1,107,007 83 66,551.84 11 321.13 loss of 3000 lives, and the expenditure of $60,- 
1842 ] 045,753.39 54,804.U2 16,096 83 377.31 | 000,000. The war of the Revolution, the war 
1843 1,076,155 59 61,224 25 11,775 70 142 33 | of 1812 and the Indian wars, which cost Ameri- 
1344 1,109,614.44 85,224 77 16,170.66 320.14 | ca and France the sacrifice of 50,000 lives, and 
1845 1,198,978 27 69,315 66 21,413 16 206.92 | hundreds of millions of dollars, secured for us 
1546 1,259,570. 59 72,516 17 36 463.16 439.58 | less than 3,000,000 acres, or about one-third the 
13847 1,452,623 35 70,177.52 31,451.13 aggregate of country obtained in our recent con- 
1348 1,62U,933.16 82,651 82 43,558.73 332.75 | flict with Mexico and by the annexation of ‘Texas 


Note.—No separate returns of tonnage emplo 
Collectors of the Customs prior to the year 1330. 


Tonnage of the United States. 


Lons. 9dths. 
The aggregate amount of the ton- 
nage of the United States, on 
the 30th of June, 1848 
Whereof permanent re- 
gistered tonnage 1,067,976.60 
Temporary registered 
lounage 292,910.25 


*1,360,886 85 


3,154,041.85 





Total regiat. ton. 
Permanent eprolled li- 
censed tonnage 1,691,327.20 
Temporary enrviled and 
licensed lonnage 56,304.41 





Total enrolled and liceased ton. *1,747,631.61 
Licensed tonnage under 





* Of the regiatered tonnage as above, 1,360,386.85 
tons, there was employed in the whale fishery, on 
the 30ih June, 1845, 192,179.90 vons. 


yed in the mackarel fishery were made by the 


20 tons, employed in 
the coasting trade 

Licensed tonnage under 
20 tons employed in 
the cod fishery 


38,328.67 


7,194.62 





Total licensed tonnage under 20 
tons 


Total 


Of the enro!ied and licensed ton- 
nage there were ewployed in 
the coasting trade 

Do. in the mackerel fishery 

Do. in the cod fishery 

Do. in the whale fishery 


Total as above 





45,523 34 





3,154,041.85 


1,620,988.16 
43 553.73 
$2,651.82 
432.75 





Of the enrolled and licensed tonnage employed 
in the coasting trade, amounting, as stated above, 
to ] 620,988.16 tons, there was employed in steam 
navigation 411,823.40 tons. 


1,747,631 61 


aud Oregon. 

At twenty-five cents per acre, the whole of the 
original thirteen States and their dependencies, 
might have been purchased for $75,000,000. ‘The 
territories of Calitornia and New Mexico, at the 
same price, would command $84,172,480. In- 
cluding Texas and Oregon, the purchase could 
not be accomplished for jess than $19,889,760. 

Prior to the admission of Texas, we had an 
extent of Atlantic, Pacific and Guli Sea Coast of 
3,100 miles. 

Since the admission of Texas, California, and 
Oregon, we have increased it to 5,120 miles. 


Miles. 
From the northern limits of the United States, 
to the mouth of St. Mary’s river 1,450 
From mouth of St. Mary’s to the Cape of Fio- 
rida 450 


ee 


Making of Atlantic coast 1,900 
From Cape of Florida, along Gulf coast, to 
mouth vf Saline river : 1,200 
Cvast of ‘lexus, from mouth of Sabine, to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande 400 














| Making of Atlantic and Gulf coast 3,500 
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TS | A cms ~—— - - — me — ows —— 


From one league south of San Diego, (by trea- 
ty,) to the 42d parallel of North latitude, on 





the Pacific 970 
From the 42d degree of North lat. to the 49th 

degree, including Straits of Fuca 650 

Making of coast on the Pacific 1.620 





And making, altogetlier, of coast 





The above is understood to mean sea coast ina 


direct line. The shore line we measure, inclusive 
of bays, sounds, and other irregularities of the 
shore, is 12,605 miles, or more than double the 
extent of direct line. In shore line of islands, 


we measure, 9,337 miles, and river shore line, to 


the head of tide water, 11,211 miles. The follow. 
ing analyses may prove useful to those interested 
in collecting material of this character. (We 
have, however, no correct data of the direct shore 
line of Slates, and therefure omit the estimate in 
the annexed statement, and give the total in 
general figures, as above. ) 





sS2 2 S 

Q*- a a 2. 

gvig S G3 
SRE.  £ Ss y 
sss & EF = 

a TRO : - Rae , 

miles miles miles miles 
Maine 1365 Vi 291 2433 
N. Hampshire 17 14 31 
Massachusetts 887 270 70 1221 
R. Island 230 80 310 
Connecticut 236 33 121 390 
New York 50 955 297 1302 
New Jersey 510 245 153 908 
Delaware 230 20 40 290 
Marylaod 730 975 1140 2445 
Pennsylvania 3U 30 
Virginia 247 85 1233 1549 
N.Carolina = 845 650 1060 2564 
S. Carolina 205 670 1015 13890 
Georgia 250 420 145 875 
Florida 1943 2149 1720 5812 
Alabama 240 70 200 510 
Mississippi 155 65 280 300 
Louisiana 1247 §=1017 2306 4570 
Totals 9384 8145 10,15) 27690 
Add ‘Texas 940 39U 350 1680 
“Oregon 1171 557 320 2048 


*« California 1110 145 39U 1645 





3221 1092 1060 9373 
Add the above 9384 8145 10,151 27,690 





Grand totals 12605 9,237 11,211 33,063 

We have according to these figures, a sea 
coast of over 33,000 miles, and an actual line of 
navigation, of nearly one hundred thousand miles 
—grealer, in point of fact, than that of Europe 
and Asia logether—as the subjoined recspitula- 
lion will show: 


RECAPITULATION. 
Direct line of sea cuust 5120 ms. 
Irregularities 7435 * 


Short line, inclusive 12 605 ms. 
Island coasts 9,237 * 
Kivers, to head of naviga’o 11,211 * 





Sea-coast, inclusive 
Shore line of rivers, above tide, 
and navigable— l'exas 1,210 ** 
Islands and bayous—Lower 
Mississippi 8,372 * 
Mississippi Upper & tributaries 2,736 * 
Big, Black, Yazoo, and bayous 1,19u “ 
Red river and tributaries 4,924 * 
Arkansas river, and tributaries 3,250 * 
Missouri river and tributaries 7,830 ** 
Ohio river and uibutaries 7,342 “ 


33,063 ms. 


Grand total of sea-coast and navigable 
rivers 69,854 ms. 
Add to the above, a lake coast of 6,240 * 


And we have a grand aggregate of 76,094 * 


This alone refers to coasts and streams, navi- 
gable fur vessels ; and when we reflect, that hun- 
dreds of iniand rivers are to be appended to the 
estimate, nut included, because nut classed with 
the commercial waters of the country, we fiad 
that our shore-line, if anytning, extends beyond 
JUU,00U miles, instead of falling short of the cai- 
culation. We have, too, beside the walls of wa- 


5,120 








ter thus encireling us, a frontier dividing us from 
the British possessions, of 3 303 miles, extending 
from the mouth of the St. Croix to the Pacific 
ocean ; and a frontier separating us from Mexico, 
of 1,456 miles, commencing at the mouth of the 
| Rio Grande, and terminating also at the Pacific 
ocean. Our Lakes measure in length 1,573 miles 
and in width 316 miles, and sustain upon their 
bosoms as many crafis as are Moated by many 
nations in their intercourse with the whole world. 
The following are the measurements of each: 


Length. Great. width. Aver. width. 


Lake Champlain 105 miles. 12 miles. 8 miles. 

Ontario 180 52 40 
ine 240 57 338 

*St. Clair 18 25 12 
Huron 270 105 70 
Michigan 340 83 58 
Superior 420 135 100 

1573 369 316 


The aggregate value of the commerce of the 
lakes has been computed at $125,000,000 per an- 
num, and by competent authorities, at as high as 
$130,000,u00. The latest returns show an ave- 
rage value on— 


Lake Champlain, of $11,266,059 


Ontario 14 025,707 
Erie 94 358,350 
Michigan 3 927,150 

Total $122,677,266 


The returns from Lake Erie and Michigan, are 
greatly deficient; whereas, these, if full, with 
the returns of the Oswegatchie district, would 
increase the amountgo that stated—$130,000,000. 
It will be remarked, however, that a portion of 
the commerce creating this sum, is the imports 
of one place enumerated in the estimate, as ex- 
ported from another, which, in the calculation of 
net value, would materially reduce the amount. 
But it cannot be doubted, that the net amount 
approaches nearly, if not altogether, $100,00,- 
OUU. 

The tonnage of merchandise thus exported and 
imported, is set down at 3,861,088 tons; the ton- 
nage capacity of vessels employed in its transpor. 
tation, 106,836 tons. From more receut returns, 
however, we are led to suppose the vessel ton- 
nage now to be nearly 120,000 tons, and the mer- 
chandise tonnage 4,500,0U0. 

The passenger trade, as an item of the com- 
merce of the lakes, is computed to be worth 
$1,500,000. 

Add the net value of merchandise, $100,000,- 
000. 

And we have the grand aggregate of $101,501,- 
000, as the full value of the trade on these inter- 
nal waters, annually. 

The steam tonnage of the western waters, is 

estimated at 300,0U0 tons; that of flat-botioms, 
and other boats, at 600,000 tons—making alto- 
gether 900,000 tons. ‘The amount of merchan- 
dise transported, is set down im net value atl 
$200,000,00U, or the gross alt $296,000, 000. This 
great disparity is accounted for, (as on the lakes, ) 
irom the fact of one cargo of goods being twice 
entered—once as an export, and again, as au im- 
purt—when the same should be confined to a sin- 
gle entry. The passenger trade is computed at 
$6,000,000, Which increases the sum to $2U6,- 
VUU ,UUU. 
Accordingly, our lake and river trade, per an- 
hum, amounts to $307,500, 000 5 or nearly equal to 
our gross lrade,in imports and exports, wuh the 
whole habilable world. Ihe official statement of 
ihe commerce and navigation of the United 
States, for 1848 and 1849, furnishes us with the 
luilowing facts, in iiustration of twis position : 


Value of Domestic exports for the fis- 
cul year endiag June 


30, “43 $132,904,121 
Value uf Foreign exports 
tur du 21,128,010 $154,032,131 


Value uf Foreign imports 154,993,928 





309,031,059 
307,500,000 
$1,531,059 


lf these official returns and ealculations be cor- 
rect—and we are assured they are—the balance 
in tavor of-our foreign trade is a mere trifle. 


Total exports and imports 
‘L otal experts and imports on lakes 
and rivers 





Balance in favor of foreign trade 





The increase, tvo, on our internal waters, is near- 


ly 5 per cent. greaier than that of our ocean 


* Not including the Bay of Georgian, which is 120 





miles long and'45 miles wide. - 


TTS _ ——s 








trade, in which case, in a very few years, the 
latter will become, (though the principal chan- 
nel of our revenues,) subsidiary to this mightier 
element of our internal prosperity. Yet to pro- 
teet our ocean commerce we have expended, in 
light-houses, buoys, surveys, &c., &c., hundreds 
of millions of dollars ; for the protection of our 
lake and river trade, not over $12,000,000. 


Meruopist Boox Concern.—From a recent 
exhibition of this vast establishment, in New 
York, its assets appear to be $643,217 60, while 
its liabilities amount to $8,408 94 only. The 
profits of the concern are annually divided among 
the several conferences. 


Upper Canapa.—There are sixty-five thou- 
sand proprietors of real estate in Upper Canada ; 
they occupy eight million six hundred and thir- 
teen thousand five hundred and ninety-one acres, 
or about one hundred and thirty-three acres each 
on the average. 


E.ectors 1N IrReLanp.—A statistical tabular 
‘statement of the number of persons registered as 
electors in Ireland, to January jast, has been pub- 
lished. The number of inhabitants io Ireland, in 
1831, was 8,175,124. ‘The number of males was 
4,019,576, of which those aged 21 and upwards 
were 2,525,373. The number of electors, in 
January, 1849, was 72,216. 


PAWNBROKERS IN IRELAND.—In the year 1847, 
11,081,361 pawn-tickets were issued in Ireland, 
and the amount lent on goods pledged was £1,- 
293,332 8;. ‘The cost of the tickets at one pea- 
ny each, would be £46,174 83. 9d. 


Increase OF Paupertsm.—The illustrated Lon- 
don News of the 24th March, says: The number 
of paupers in England was in 18438, in round 
numbers. 1,876,000, and in 1846, 1,471,000, show- 
ing an increase in two years of 405,UUU persons. 


France ann ENGtanp.—The population of 
France, iv 1801, accurdsug to Lalanne, was 27,- 
349,00U, and in 1821 was 30,461,100, the increase 
m twenty years being aboul eleven per cent. 
The population of Great Britain, in the same pe- 
riod, increased from 10,942,000 to 14,181,000, an 
increase of more than thirty-two per cent. 


Vore or France.—It may not be generally 
known, says the New York Herald, that the po- 
pular vote of France tas been brought out in 
force, four times in the last filly years. We 
thereiure give the time and number of voles al 
each period : 

Consulate in the year VILLI. 


Aggregale vote 3,012,569 
jn favor 3,011,007 
Agalust 1,562 
Consulate for Life. 
Aggregate vole 3,577,259 
In favor 3,563,835 
Agaiust . 8,374 
Hereditary Empire. 
Aggregate vote 3,524,254 
lo favor 3,921,675 
Agaiust 2,979 
Presidential Election, 1848. 
Aggregate vote 8,000,000 
Louis Napoleon 5,800,000 
All others 2,200,000 


These were all Napoleon periods, They were 
Napvleon, first, for the Consulat en Van. VIII ; 
second, for Consalai a vie; third, for the Empire 
Hereditaire ; ana now a grandson of the E.npress 
Josephine, and a nephew of Napoleon, steps in, 
forty-fuur years afler the vote on the beredilary 
empire, and is elected President by an absolute 
majorily greater than Napoleon’s full vote at any 
one of his three periods, 


PopuLaTion oF Greece.—From a census re- 
cently taken by order of the Greek Government, 
it appears that the total population of Greece, 
including Peloponnesus, contineutsl Greece, and 
the Cyciades, 1s 993,301. 


Tue Mareriat or tue Britis Army.—The 
military and naval expenditures of Great Britain, 
for the last three years, have averaged more tnan 
twenty miljlions pounds sterling. ‘The army con- 
sisis of 138,000 men, only oue-third-as large as 
the French ariny, but costing two-thirds more. 
The system of purchasing Commissions prevails 
lo a great extent, aid involves, as it necessarily 
musi, the uiust gross abuses aud corruption. Au 
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Captaincy £1800. No previous service or quali- 
fications are necessary ; the only requisites are 
family influence and money, This system, to- 
gether with the prodigal bestowal of brevets, 
have occasioned a great multiplicity of officers. 
There are in the British army 9 Field Marshals, 
284 Generals and Lieutenant Generals, and 1025 
Colonels and Lieutenant Colonels. Most of these 
officers are mere sinecures; the Colonel, for in- 
stance, never commands his regiment, and sel- 
dom sees it; his particular province is, to see 
that the regiment is supplied with clothing, which 
duty is made a profitable job, yielding commonly 
to the Colonel a profit of a thousand pounds 
The sale of commissions is also a source of 
emolument to him. The first dignitaries of the 
land, are Colonels of regiments : Prince Albert, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the two former Field Marshals, and the 
Jatter Commander-in-Chief, are Colonels, and re- 
ceive salaries as such. ‘The pay of Colonel is 
£1200. 

There is also great preference shown, in con- 


out any soaking rain till November, 1848. When 
the trees blossoned in September and October, 
1848, they had not strength to hold the blossom, 
and the consequence is, the very bad prospect 
for the crop now nearly ready for picking. The 
drought was general, and most of the water mills 
in the interior were stopped for want of water 
for nearly twelve months, preventing many plan- 
ters cleaning their coffee except by hand. These 
facts are notorious, and not like many of the re- 
ports set in circulation regarding short crops in 
other quarters. From former experience we 
know that no shortness of any consequence can 
occur in Braztl, without a very good and suffi- 
cient cause. ‘This has now occurred. It was of 
long continuance—general throughout the colfee 
districts—and known to all. Another good proof 
to my mind of its truth is, that the planters, who 
are geverally in debt, and base their credit upon 
their crops, would not say that they only expec- 
ted one-third to half a croup, if it was not really 
80. 
—_——<@e-————_ 





sequence of aristocratic influence, to certain 
regiments over others. The Life Guards, the 
Horse Guards, and the Grenadier regiments are 
crack and favorite corps; they are made up ex- 
clusively of the younger sons of the nobility, and 
are for the most part quartered in London and its 
Vicinity. Each of them contains a number of 


BANKS. 


Banks iv Maine.—The report of the Bank 
Comunssioner of the State of Maine represents 
the banking imstitutions of that State to be in an 
excellent condition. The aggregate luan for the 
past year has been $5,243,143 U6. Tie follow- 





supernumerary officers, averaging from 72 to 120 | : 
officers, while the regular infantry regiments | Tsen of the business done by the bink in the 
| principal items in the years 1848, 1847 and 1846: 
ln the navy the abuses are not so flagrant and 
extensive. Naval commi*sions are never pur- | Circulation 
chased, and experience and professional know- | 
ledge are perquisites to promotion. The number Loans eee 
of superoumerary officers is large and increasing. | Due from bks. 538294 97 1266443 96 54318233 


have bul twenty-eight. 


‘There are 150 Admirals in the British navy, be- 
sides 50 retired Admirals, although only 36 can 
be employed. At the present tme, there are 
only 14 engaged in active service. 


THe Corree Crop or Brazit.— We subjoin 
an extract from a letter lately received city tron 
an eminent merchant in Rio de Janeiro, in which 
a clear and valuable view is given of the state 
of the coffee crop of Brazil for the current year. 
it will be read with profit. 

After some remarks about the crops of previous 
years, and their effect on prices, he gives the fol- 
jowing estimates and comments. 

[ North American. 


Production of Coffee in 1848. 


Pounds. 
Brazil 270 .U0U VO0 
Java and Sumatra 15V,000 000 


Cuba and Porto Rico 


5U VOU UU 
St. Domingo 





Laguayra and Porto Cabello 30,000,000 

British West indies 12,000 ,00U 

Ceylon and Britis: India 20,000 UUU 

Mucha, &c. 5,000,Qu0 

French and Dutch West Indies 5,UUU,0U0U 
Total 577,000,000 | 

Consumplion in 1848. 
Holland and Netherlands 130,000,000 


Germany and North Europe 
Frauce and Suuth Europe 110,000,000 
Great Britain 35,UU0,0UU 
United States and British America 175,000,0UU 


170 OUU,0UU 





Total 620 ,0UU,U0U 
Stock in Europe, December Ist, 














1848, (per Ecouomist) 125,000,000 
Stuck in United States, December | 
lsi, 1848 10,000,000 
135,000,000 
Production as above, 
1348 577,000,000 
Less falling off in 
Braz crop, only 
400,000 bags 64,000,000 
513,000,009 
Supply for 1849 648,000,000 
Consuw ption 620 ,UUU ,VUU 
Probable stock, December, 1849 28,000 ,0U0 


in ihe foregoing, 1 estimate the deficiency of 
the Brazil import at 400,000 bags, as the short- 
ness will not all appear till 1850—the crop year 
being estimated irom June to June. 

The quality of the lastcrop was very poor, the 
irees having. suffered by the dry weather that 
commenced in April, 1847; this continued with- 


ing table, (says the report,) will show a compa- 


Capital stock $3251770 00 8044000 00 = 3059000 00 
2255760 UO 2892674 VO 2196106 UU 
1062269 04 1856554 57 1290894 93 
5243143 06 5537306 13 4921976 72 


Bilis 21317609 271845 GO 200000 V0 
Specie 437927 20 484728 08 =: 254320 82 | 

Sv that, although the banking capital of the 
State has been increased during the last year 
| $237,770, the circulation has been reduced $636,- 
921, and is still larger than in 1846 by $59,644. 
The individual deposits have been diwinished 
$794,611 53, and are somewhat lower than in 
1846. ‘The loan has been reduced from that of 
1847 $294,163 07, but is much larger than in 
/1846. ‘I'he specie has fallen off $46,500 83, yet 
itis almost docble the amount in 1846. ‘The net 














balances due from banks out of the State have 
| diminished $678,153 99, and are less than in 1846 | 
| Bitls of other banks are less than last year by 
| $98,669, and above those of the year 1846. It 
| will be perceived that the liabilities and resources 
‘have been diminished to abvut a corresponding 
extent, ' 





Or Connecticur.—The report of the Bank 
fature, informing that the usual examinations of 
the books and officers of the several banks in the 
State, have been made and express the opinion that 
they are all sound and eminently worthy of the 
confidence of the p blic. Ti.e banking capital has 
been iucreaseud ihe last year, $392,120, by the 








The following table shows the amount of the 
immediate liabilities of the Banks on the seeond 
of April. 





Liabilities. 
Circulation $4 511,571 06 
Deposils 2,100,272. 25 
Due to banks 364,966 31 
Dividends unpaid 32,220 34 
Other Jiabilities 6,310 95 
$7,015,340 91 

Resoarces. 
Specie 575.676 07 


Bills of other banks 
Due from banks 

Due from brokers and agents 385,558 38 
Stocks and bonds 522,010 78 
Checks and other cash items 58 929 22 
Over drafts 20,249 61 
Real estate 332,751 72 
Bills discounted 13,740,591 07 


196.273 35 
1,087,757 72 





$16,920,097 93 
Connecticut Savines Banxs.—There are now 
nine Savings’ Banks im Connecticut, the aggre- 
gale ol whose capital is $4,730,284 41. That 
in Hartford has a capital of $1,203. 824 ; that of 
Misdietown, $787,971; that of New Haven, 
$549,508 55. ‘Ihe whole paying a dividend of 
5} per cent. : 


Or New Orveans.—The report for April 
shows the New Urieans banks to be in a strong 
position. For the month collectively, an increase 
of specie of $227,222, an increase of deposits of 
$655,599, au increase of distant exchange or ex- 
change operations of $537,453; a decrease in 
circulation of $53,616, a decrease in distinct 
balances of $2U5.043; a decrease in Jocal dis- 
couvts of $371,656. ‘The City Bank appears to 
be generally reducing its business, preparatory 
to a fival dissviution of its charter. 








— Chronicle. 
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Money anv Business.—The New York Ez- 
press says: Lhe money market continues easy: 
Good paper 18 in demand at from 6 to 7 per cent, 
per anoum, and mauy of our first merchauts are 
olfering lo lake up their own paper at 5 per cent., 
which is refused. 

The Boston dilas of Wednesday says: The 
money market continues to grow easier, and good 
Dusiness paper is nul to be had, lo any extent, 


35,000,000 | Commisssioners has beeu presented tu the Legis- | beyond bank rates. 


Alt Philadelphia the money market continues 
lo be easy at 6 a 7 per cent. 

The iailure of the Burlington (Vt ) Mill Com- 
pany is thus noticed in the Bosion Traveller :— 
The Company bas a nominal capital of $250,000, 
($20U,U0U being actually paid in;) but is in debt, 


amount subscribed to the four bauks chartered al | as we understand, to the amount of as mucn 
the last session of the General Assembly, making | 


more—the iidebleduess being chiefly to three or 


the whole amount of the banking capital of the | four uf the largest stockholders. in consequence 
“State, paid in, $9,378,036 76. L'bere is about | Of the delay ot the Company to create new stock 
2,500,000 of chartered capital located in differ- for the purpose ol ‘iquidaling this debt, those 


_eul parts of the Stale that bas vot yet Deen taken 
up. 
The aggregate circulation of the 
| banks on the first of April, 1843, 
was $4,891,205 06 


On the first of April, 1849 4,511 571 U6 





Decrease 


The aggregate amount of loans and 

bilts discounted, on the first of 

April, 1848, was $13,424,653 99 
Ou the first of April, 1849 13,740,591 U7 


$379,694 UU 





Increase $315,937 08 

The whole amount discounted for Directors on 
the first of April, was $235,562 10. 

The Jaw ot the last Legisiature, requiring the 
banks to bave an amount of specie in lueir Vaulls, 
| equal to ten per cent, of their circulation, has 
bven complied with. 

‘The propriety or good policy of the law re- 
quiring assessors to place vank stock ip the fist 
al its market value during the month ol Seplem- 
ber, is yery much douvled. The commissioners 
think the leudenecy of the law is to laduce a ficti- 
tious or iruudulent valne, as by a combination of 
a few individuals owning stock it might be raised 
above its real value, or depressed Delow. 








stockholuers have attacued the Company’s pro- 
perty, with a view of compelling a mure speedy 
accomplishment of their object. Tne Compasy 
is not much Kuown as a borrower, and owes tiltie 
tu others than its Own stockholders. It is pre- 
sumed that ils liabilities to the public will be 
mel. 

The Pittsburg and Boston Copper Mining Cum- 
pany are ready lo pay a divideud of: ten dollars 
per share. ‘The whole amount expeaded by this 
company has been $289,456, whe the whole 
amount earved is $254,884 iu four years. 

Upwards of $30,000 were paid to the holders 
of stuck in the Pittsburg Copper Mining Com- 
pany, in Buston, on Mouday, as dividends. 

‘Lue saiaries of the bond-bolders’ trustees of 
the Lilinois aud Michigan Cawal, have been re- 
duced irom $5,000 each to $2,500, which is lhe 
amount ol the salary of the Stale trustee, 

‘The Secretary’s salary bas been reduced from 
$2,500. to $2,0UU. ‘Ihe offices of chef and as- 
sisiant engineers have been abolished. lo piace 
Ol a chiel engineer, a general superintendent 
has been appumled, who vas the supervision of 
the whole liue. ‘The chiel engineer wiil fill th.s 
ofice. His salary, which as engineer was $2,000, 
iy HOW Feduced luv $2,000. 











‘The whole reduction, thus far, amounts to the 
sum of $9,0U0 per annum. By cutting down the 
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bond-holders’ trustee to one, a further saving of 
$2,500 would be made, and the interest of all 
parties properly protected. 


The New York Tribune says:—The high rates 
demanded for Governments bas turned the atten 
tion of capitalists to State stocks, which are also 
improving. ‘I'he stocks of the State of Tennes- 
see, which have heretofore been neglected, now 
meet with inquiry, and all the 6’s which could be 
found on Friday were taken at par and § per 
cent. premium. 

The Detroit Bulletin says:—Land Warrants 
are still selling in Detroit at from $103ag110 
Holders of desirable warrants are loath to sell 
while guerrillas are to be had at the usual price 
—say from $107 to $108. A few forty acre war- 
rents are on the market at $45. In the cities on 
Lake Michigan they are seiling for $103. ‘The 
nuiber of warrants entered in the State of lowa, 
during the year 1848 were 693,000. 


Stavery Question.—The General Assembly 
(Old School) vi the Presbyterian Church, now in 
session at Pittsburgh, resolved, on the 26th inst., 
that it would be imprudent and improper to pro- 
pose or attempt any measure at present in reler- 
ence to the emancipation of slaves. 

In the (New School) Assembly of the same 
Church, which terminated its session at Philadel- 

hia on Friday last, Dr. Beman, of Troy, New | 

ork, from the Special Committee to which had 
been referred the memorials on the subject of 
slavery, made a report, recommending that the 
action of the former meetings of the Assembly 
ou this subject be confirmed. The resolutions 
appended to the report embraced the following 
propositions, viz: 

Ist. The right of man to civil liberty. 

2nd, That slavery is unrightous, and opposed to 
the interests of all concerned in it. 

3rd. That itis the duty of Christians to use all 
righteous epdeavors lo effect the extripation of 
the evil. 

4th. Christians are enjoined to abstain from 
buying and selling slaves, undue severity to them, 
or the separation of the wmembers of families by 
any act of theirs. 

Sth. That the Assembly does not recognise the 
participation of any member in the evils alluded 
to, but, if there are any, the attention of the pro- 
per judicatories is called to the same. 

‘Lhe acceptance of the report being moved by 
the Rev. Dr. Leach, of Virginia; 

Mr. Basset, of Iliinois, offered the following 
amendment: * ‘That slave-bolding is a great sin 
before God and man, and should ve treated by 
the Church in the same way as olber gross im- 
moralities.”’ 

Tue amendment was supported by a long ad- 
dress in Oppusition to slavery,—allter which the 
question Was taken upon il, and lost. 

The teport of Dr. Beman was then adopted. 

The turmer of these Assemblies adjourned 
yesterday to hold their next annual sessicn at 
Cineinnati—the latter, ov Friday last, to meet 
together at Detroit in May next. 


Tue Crops 1n Onio.—The farmers in Preble, 
as well as thuse in the whole Miami aud Mad 
River valleys, are expecting fine crops. The 
wheat looks remarkabiy well. There are more 
acres of wheat this year in this portion of Onio, 
that there have ever been belure. We are in- 
formed by farmers that the late cold “snap”’ did 
not alfect the apple crops. The peacues and 
cherries are wuca less ijured than was antici- 
pated. A good bali crop vf both may be expec- 
ted. ln Dakre counly the peach crop will be 
very large.—Eaton (Ohio) Register. 


Tue Corron Crop in Arkansas.—The pro- 
spect for a good colton crop in this county, says 
the Helena Shield of the 12th inst. the present 
year, is extremely gloomy. From the best inlor- 
mation we can get we think it impossible to wake 
an average crop under any circumstances. The 
sland is generally bad and unusually late, occa- 
sioned by the frost and the cul-worm—bvesides, 
the overflow did imuwense damage to the river 
planters. 


Commerce or New Ornveans.—The following 


is a statement of the District of New Orleans, 
during the last quarter: 


Imports in American vessels $2 639,663 00 


Exports of domestic produce in 
American vessels 

Exports of domestic produce in fo- 
reign vessels 

Duties in Americar vessels 
” in foreign os 


5,743,294 00 


1,361 981 00 
472 649 95 
210,066 79 


CHoLera in THE West.~—The Louisville pa- 
pers of the 2ist says that there had not been a 
single death there by cholera during the preced- 
ing week. 

The Nashville Whig of the 19th says that city 
continues free from -cholera. 

The Zanesville Courier asserts that the cholera 
has not visited that place. 

During the week ending 13th there were 273 
a at St. Louis, of which 181 were by cho- 

era. 

The total number of interments in Cincinnati, 
from the Ist to the 16th instant, was 272. Io 
eight only of the city cemeteries the deaths by 
cholera were distinguished from those by other 
diseases. In these, out of 162 interments, 54 
were of persons who had died of cholera. The 
daily averaze of the deaths in that city during 
the past three weeks has been about seventeen 
per day, of which five or six have been from 
cholera. Many of the interments are of people 
from the steamboats, and upwards of one-hall of 
the whole number are foreigners. 


MaNUFACTURES aT THE Sourn.—-A single 
house at Charleston (S°C.) has shipped within 
the past year, two thousand seven hundred and 
ten bales of yarns, osnaburgs, sheetings, &c, 
manufactured in the States of Georgia and South 
Carolina. ‘The shipments were made to various 
ports of the Union.—[Nat. Intel. 


Crevasse aT New Orveans, May 23 :—No 
the least progress has, as yet been made in stop- 
ping the various crevasses, despite the vigorous 
effurts made to the contrary. The water con- 
tinucs to flow with alarming rapidity. Tne flood 
now extends within four squares of the river. 
| Carondelet and St. Charles streets are seriously 

menaced. ‘The water in Bayou St. John is but 
three inches lower than it was during the great 
inundation of 1831. Great fears are entertained 
of the Jevee breaking along the canal. 


Savannauw Corton Presses.—The American 
ship Lydia, 243 tous, loaded in New Orleans, in 
September, 1847, all square cowpressed cotton, 
carrying 1,837 bales, weighing 809,154 pounds. 
She has just loaied at the Tyler Press in this 
city, Ccagrying 2,342 bales, of which 100 are 
round bales Sea Island, weighing 970,706 pounds 
—muking the difference in favor of Savannah 
pressing 161,552 pounds. The Lydia loaded at 
Mobile in 1843 and then carried a little more 
than she did trom New Orleans, but still falling 
much below her present cargo.—| Savannah paper. 


3 >> There are only six of the States of the 
Union, which have not at this time any railroad 
in use, Viz: lowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Texas. 


Tue First Catrnoric Councits.—The first re- 
cord we have of a Council” of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, is that of a Dioce- 
san Synod, beld in the city of Baltimore, in the 
year 1791, by the venerable John Carroll, then 
Bishop of Baltimore. This Synod held its first 
session in Baltimore, on ihe 6th of November, 
1791, over which Bishop Carroll presided, and 
it was composed of three Vicar Geverals, the 
President of the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, and 
of sixteen priests. 

The First National Council of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, was convened the 
6.b of May, 1849, in the Metropolitan Church of 
Baltimore. 


Domestics.—During the month of April last 
there were exported from Boston 2263 bales and 
cases of domestic cuiton goods, of the value of 
$113,304. Total since January 7000 bales and 
cases, valued at $333,420. 


Henry Cray declines being a candidate fora 
seat in the Constitutional Convention of Kentuc- 
ky. 

Conviction oF Drayron anp SayvRkes—Fine 
IN EAcH CAse.—lIn the criminal court at Wash- 
ington, on Friday, (a molle prosequi having 
been entered in the forty-one larceny indictments 
against Daniel Drayton,) both he and Edward 
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owners from the District of Columbia. The 
court sentenced Drayton to pay a fine of $140 
and costs in each case, and Sayres, in like man- 
ner, to $100 and costs in each case—both to be 
imprisoned until the fines are paid. 


Trape wita THE British Provinces.—The 
Boston Journal says that this branch of trade is 
yearly increasing, and furnishes a considerable 
market for breadstuffs and other articles of con. 
sumption. During the past week 51 vessels ar- 
rived at Boston from the Provinces, and 95 clear- 
ed during the same period. The value of the 
exports for the last week was $41,833 02, and 
for the last four weeks, $134,977. 


Cuiti.—A Valparaiso letter in the Courier and 
Enquirer says :— 

‘‘In this country some very valuable mines, 
both of gold and silver have been discovered, | 
was shown a specimen to-day from a mine at the 
North, of the most beautiful description, That 
mine, it is said, will yreld $150,000 to the cajon, 
which is in weight 6,400 pounds of ore—which 
is a most enormous rate. The richest silver 
mines, and gold, also, are at Capiapo, whence 
remittances to this port are made almost every 
mouth, to the amount of more than $300,000. 
The resources of this country are very tac from 
being developed, either mineral or agricultural. 


Tue Austrian Consrirution.—-Lord Aber- 
deen, in alluding to the receuthy formed Consti- 
tution of Austria, sali ‘he could not help ex- 
pressing the pieasure he felt at finding that the 
Austrian Empire possessed statesmen with bold- 
ness and ability to fraue such a constilution ; 
though in his opinion they need not have crossed the 
Atlantic to procure the foundulions of its principles 
of freedom.” 


iC > The Turkish Government is interesting 
itseli in having men thoroughly educated in 
every branch of agriculture for the purpose of 
introducing among the subjects of that govern- 
meut the best practical intormation in farming. 
In all the ‘Turkish houses you will see one side 
on which the blinds are abways closed. These 
are the apartments of the women, who live en- 
lirely separate from the male portions of the 
family. Atthe age of twelve, the boys are re- 
moved from the society of their mothers and sis- 
lers. 


Tue Turpentine Trees.—The Wilmington 
(N. C.) Chronicle stutes that the insect which 
was so destructive last year to the turpentine 
trees in thal section, is again at work, and that 
serious injury is apprehended from its ravages. 


Srenincton Raitroap.—The earnings of the 
Stonmgion Katiroad for the months of Mareh 
and April, 1849, were $34,666 36 against $28,- 
595 37 for the same months last year, showing 
an imcrease of $6,070 99, or 21 per cent. ad- 
vance. 


CostLty Boiter.—The steam boiler which is 
being made in Pniiadelphia, for the United Siates 
steain frigate now in process of construction at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is compused of 75,000 
pounds of pure copper, and will cost $30,000. 
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oe Foreign “ 376,593 UU 
Exports of foreign goods in Am. 

vessels. 157,070 00 
Exports of foreign goods in foreign 

vessels 15,508 00 


Sayres were tried and convicted of transporting 
upwards of seventy slaves belonging to different 
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